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Now while the memory of our own “ New Year’s 
Day” isso fresh in mind, an added interest attaches 
to Mrs. Thompson’s attractive sketch of the celebra- 
tion of the Japanese New Year’s Day, and other 
Japanese holidays, which she gives to our readers. 

An Index of The Sunday School Times for 1883 
has been prepared for the use of those subscribers who 
preserve their files of the paper. Any subscriber can 
have a copy of the Index, without charge, upon appli- 
cation to the publisher, John D. Wattles, 725 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 





Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
is quite a master in the use of the tongue, as he has 
given evidence in various ways. There is, therefore, 
peculiar fitness in his timely treatment, for our read- 
ers, of The Power of the Tongue,—a subject empha- 
sized in a current lesson of the International series. 


There is no time for beginning to prepare for a 
review of a quarter's lessons, like the beginning of 
thequarter. A good pre-view is essential to a good 
re-view. The idea of a pre-view is well illustrated for 
the current quarter's lessons by the Rev. J. L. Bur- 
rows, under the head of Ways of Working, on 
anciLer page. 


The supposed conflict between faith and works is 
&@ subject which gives most trouble to those who are 


; 


not distinguished for either faith or works. Yet it is 
a theme of endless discussion, and it is considered 
happily and helpfully, in our columns, by Dr. How- 
ard Crosby, now that it is again before so many of 
our readers in connection with the lessons from the 
epistles of Paul and James. 


If there is one sin of the tongue which is more 
hateful than another, surely it is the sin of unc\arita- 
ble charitableness. Every statement has its implica- 
tions, as the lawyers say; and sometimes the most 
effectual way of slandering your neighbor is to express 
a charitable hope that he may not be as bad as some 
people have reason to think him. There is nothing 
which hurts reputation like suspicion, and there is 
nothing which more directly suggests suspicion than 
the apparent reluctance with which one person ac- 
knowledges his hope that another person may be an 
honest man in spite of what he himself might say if 
he would. “I know that that is not true of Mr. 
Asterisk,” said one sharply. “I hope not,” blandly 
responded Mr. Blank. “I will try not to believe it 
as long as I can help.” Some time later, Mr. Aster- 
isk’s reputation was abundantly cleared, and that 
from the very same source where it had been first 
called in question. “ Now you see it has turned out 
all right,” said the one who had expressed his belief 
in Mr. Asterisk’s innocence. “ Not whitewashed, I 
hope!” said Mr. Blank—who was, of course, too 
charitable to speak uncharitably. 


In the world as it is, evil has temporary advantages 
over good. You may catch deadly fever, by breath- 
ing but for an instant tae breath of some fever- 
patient, but you will not catch entire soundness of 
body merely by associating with the healthy and the 
strong. Diseases can be inoculated into the body, 
easier than health of nerve or vigor of pulse-beat. 
You can fall down a hill, but you cannot fall up one; 
you may pierce the costliest dam by a single breach, 
but you cannot so easily repair the broken walls, and 
bring back the diffused waters. It is so, also, with 
the education of a child. A single evil word or deed 
will make more impression on a child’s mind than 
a single good word or deed; and one impure 
thought lodged in the mind may undo the work of 
years in slow and earnest character building. The 
teacher ought to realize that the present struggle 
between evil and good is not an equal struggle; and 
that all the help which the best teacher can give, by 
instruction and by influence, will not be more than 
enough to neutralize the contagion of evil suggestion 
and evil example. He who is the spiritual foe of 
older people is also the spiritual foe of the children, 
and never was there an enemy more crafty or more 
watchful than he. You need never be afraid that 
your scholar will find it too easy to do good; if you 
do your duty, you will realize that the battlé is one 


.) 


sympathy must be steadfast and unvarying if you 
wish not to give the Enemy an opportunity of undo- 


ing, in an hour or a day, the results of your long and 
faithful work. 


How far should overruling beneficence limit the 
painful consequences of penalty within its sphere? 





often the most difficult and unpleasant problem with 





which is going on continually; and your help and | 


which one is called upon to deal. The bodily conse- 
quences of drunkenness are quite as much a part of 
the punishment of that sin as any sentence which 
& magistrate may pronounce against it, yet a physi- 
cian, naturally and rightly, has no hesitancy in remit- 
ting as far as he can the natural penalty, while he 
would as properly refuse to be a party to any attempt 
at evading the judicial penalty. Yet the judgment 
of God on a sin ought to be at least as sacred as the 
judgment of man. The difficulty finds a partial solu- 
tion in the fact that God has given man the power of 
remitting certain natural penalties, and has denied 
that power in other cases. Wherever that power of 
remission of natural penalty exists, it is our duty to 
exercise it freely. In the case of judicial penalties, 
the remission of punishment is usually beyond the 
sphere of private individuals, and therefore out of 
their power. But whére such remission does come 
within their power, they have to remember that here 
they speak for God, who has not made any positive 
discrimination as in the case of natural penalties, and 
that the whole question is therefore to be decided in 
view of its moral issues. Where the remission of a 
judicial sentence would be a clear gain from the 
moral standpoint, mercy has the right to prevail over 
justice ; where that remission would work only wrong, 
mercy has no direct function, and justice rightly 
demands the exaction of the penalty. 





THE NEWER IS THE OLDER. 


New and Old are terms which are continually 
being confused or interchanged. That which one 
man calls “new,” another man calls “old;” and 
again the same man calls the same thing both “new” 
and “old.” As a result of this confusion in the use 
of the terms new and old, there comes a confusion of 
the ideas which these terms are intended to convey, 
until it may truly be said that that which we com- 
monly call the old is really the new, while that which 
we call the newer is the older. 

It is not even a new thing to say that the newer is the 
older. When Tennyson suggests that each new cen- 
tury is older than the one which went before it ; 


“For we are Ancients of the earth 
And in the morning of the times; ” 


he simply reiterates the declaration of Lord Bacon, 
that “these times are the ancient times, when the 
world is ancient, and not those which we account 
ancient, ordine rerogrado, by a computation back- 
ward from ourselves;” and Bacon in turn only re 
phrased the truth, which had long before been recog- 
nized, and which has many times since been re-em- 
phasized, “that the later times are more aged than 
the earlier;” that, in fact, there never was @ time 
when the world was as old as it is to-day, and that 


every dweller in the world is older to-day than ever © 


he was before. 

Three thousand years ago it was affirmed by 
inspiration, “ There is no new thing under the sun,” 
and in defense of this proposition it was declared; 


| “Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this 


is new ?—it hath been already of old time which was 
before us.” And all the progress of knowledge in the 
growing centuries since the days of Solomon has gone 


Asa matter of practical experience this question is | to re-prove this truth which stood out so prominently 
| when the world was three thousand years younger 
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than in these older times; Most of the new science’ 
antl the néw theology and the new inventions of to- 
day are but revivals, in this older time, of that which | 
was known in the newer ages, and forgotten as the 
times grew old: ° 
“ For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe 
Cometh al this new corne fro to yere to yere ; 
And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere. ’ 


But this is only a proof of our mistahing the old and | 
forgotten, for that which is new. It is not an illus- | 
tration of the greater error of speaking of times and 
seasons as the new, when they are obviously the’ 
older. 

When we number our own years, we speak of the 
earlier ones as our younger years, and of the later | 
ones as our older years; and we recognize the fact | 
that old age is before us, not behind us; that we are 
moving toward it, not away from it. But when we 
speak of the “new year” in the progress of time. we 
really mean a year that is older than its predecessors ; 
a year that will find us older than ever before, and 
that will make us still older and older, with its every 
passing hour. And this contradiction in the use of. 
the terms old and new, as applied to the years in our | 
own history and to the years in the world’s history, 











made new in the coming year, they may then at least 
he renewed, so that our old failures may be canceled 
and followed by our new successes. And this thought 
it is which so often gives hope in the looking away 


from a misspent youth to a possibly-to-be-improved 
age, and which inclines us all to believe that the’ next 
| year may be a better yesr to us, through its renew- 


ings, if not through its newness. We must remember, 


however, that the renewal of our lives and characters | 


comes not from the passing years, but comes, if at all, 
against the tendency and influence of those years; 
that it comes not from and of ourselves alone, but 
comes from a power outside of and above ourselves, 


| and outside of and above all the sweep of the changing 


years. He who alone can say, “ Behold I make all 


| things new,” is “ the same yesterday and to-day snd 


forever,” and his “ accepted time ” of making changes 
for good in any heart is not the new year nor yet the 
old year, but the immediate “ to-day ”—which passes 


| away with the declining sun. 


It is both sin and folly for us to suppose that we 
are to gain any renewed life by renewed contact with 
the aging world ; that we are to become in any sense 
new by our approach to an older year. That was a 
Pagan fancy, but it is not a Christian fact. In the 
ancient fable, the Libyan wrestler Antzeus was said to 


} 
| different treatment. When I was superintendent, I disposed of 
one caée very successfully, and it may be a sample of many in 
other schools. This boy had the best mind in the class, but 
was full of fun and mischief. He drew off the attention of the 
| other boys, and was a great trial to his teacher. I resolved to 
| promote him. I obtained the consent of the teacher of a class 
of older boys, and then told the lad that he was too far advanced 
| to remain in his class, and that I proposed to promote him into 
a class of larger boys. He was pleased, consented at once, and 
joined the other class. He was ever after sober as a deacon, 
and the teacher never had occasion to speak a reproving word 
tohim. He may never have known to what happy combina- 
tion of circumstances he owed his promotion. 


} 
| 


| Nothing more plainly evidences the progress in popular 
Bible study, than the growing demand for a higher class 
of helps to Bible study. For example, there comes this 


| call from an Iowa worker: 


I would much love to get a literal translation into English 

| of the Septuagint Greek of the Old Testament ; one that should 
be independent and critical. Is there such a work? If so, 
by whom made? and where can I obtain it? and at what price ? 
| Is there, also, an index concordance of the Old Testament 
(Hebrew-English) somewhat like Hudson’s Greek concordanec 
| of the New Testament? If so, where can I obtain it, and 
| what price ? 


An edition of the Septuagint, with the Greek text and 4 
au English translation in parallel columns, is published 


by the Bagsters, and can be obtained of their agents 
| John Wiley and Sons, 15 Astor Place, New York, at 


has its bewildering and its misleading influence on! gain new strength whenever his feet touched his | $4.00. This edition contains also various readings of 
our thoughts, and through our thoughts on our con- | mother-earth ; but the earth is not the true mother of | the text, and notes; and a brief historical account of 


duct, and ultimately, through thought and conduct, | 
on our characters. Who can doubt, for instance, | 
that we should have other thoughts, and be incited to | 
different conduct, and even be helped toward another | 
‘character, if we were always to speak to each other, in | 
the holiday season, of the hastening close of the new | 
year, and the coming dawn of an older year—with | 


‘the implied suggestions of all the growing hindrances, | 


and the added perils, and the inevitable consequences | 





the Christian believer ; it is the city of our God, the 
“ Jerusalem which is above, . . . which is the mother 
of us all;” and it is when we rise above the earth, 
not when we come back to it, it is when our heads 


| the Version is given in the introduction. The Bagsters 
| also publish the “ Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee 
| Concordance,” in two large volumes. This work, like 
| the other, can be obtained of their New York agents, at 
| acost of $16.00 the set. It is worth mentioning just 


and our hearts touch our mother-heaven, not when | here that the Englishman’s Greek Concordance (also to 
our feet touch the mother-earth, that we gain renewed | be obtained from Bagsters’ New York agents, at the 
strength, in our wrestling, for spiritual victory over | price of $7.50) has some advantages over Hudson’s Con- 
the foes whieh so sorely beset us. “ Even the youths | cordance for the ordinary English reader, inasmuch as 





[in the newest year] shall faint and be weary, and the | 


of advancing age? What a contrast would come | 
from so simple a change as a more accurate phrasing 
of our holiday greetings: “A happy older year td 
you!” “Good-bye to the newer year, and welcome 


young men [who wait for a better time] shall utterly | 
fall: but they that wait on the Lord shall renew their | 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall | 


it exhibits the context of each word, instead of being 
merely an index with blind references. 


It will be a long time before the various changes made 
in the Revised Version of the New Testament text are 


to the older!” 


“Ring in the old, ring out the new, 
Ring happy bells across the snow: 
New year is going, let him go.” 





There “vould come a new sense of an old truth to 
many a mind through such a greeting ! 

It may, indeed, be said, that each coming year | 
in the world’s history is new in the sense that it is 
entirely novel to us, and that this is understood in 
our use of the term “new” as applied to it. But the 
same might be said for the coming years in our per- 
sonal history; for old age itsélf is quite novel to us 
all (and it even comes upon us unexpectedly), yet | 
that does not justify us in calling old age new age. | 
And our inconsistency in applying the terms new and 
old to our years, and te the world’s years, has a prac- 
tical bearing on our view of life, and of life’s duties | 
and life’s opportunities, which is worthy of serious 
consideration by us all. 

What we ca}l the new year is not new in the sense 
in which we commonly speak of newness; on the 
contrary, it is o/d in the sense in which we commonly 
speak of advanced age. There is no freshness to our 
selves in a new year, no new suppleness of body or 
mind, no youthful ease of planning or doing. The 
first day of each “new” year finds us more fixed in 
habit, more rigid in fibre, more inflexible in every 
taste and purpose, and less liable to change (for the 
better or for the worse), older, in short,—than we 
were on the last day of the “old” year. If we 
would but realize this truth, how we should hasten to 
accomplish the purposed good, or to begin the planned | 
reforms in the rapidly passing new year, instead | 
of postponing them, as se many of us incline to do, 
until the sure coming older year is fairly upon us. 
And it is because we mis-name the older year by 
calling it the new year, that we are so tempted to 
look upon the very werst time for reforms as the 
very best time. 

But, it is often said, and it is yet more often | 








walk, and not faint.” 
An older year is again upon us. This year’s age is 
appalling in contrast with the younger yearswe have 


Jet go misimproved or wasted. Yet old as this’ 
| year is, it is a younger year than we shall ever see | 
‘again. Let us improve it as wisely and as zealously 


as if it were our oldest year—as perhaps it is. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are those who still think that the memorizing 
of Bible words is the chief thing in Sunday-school 
study. And in many a Sunday-school the popular test 
of successful attainment is the ability to repeat off-hand 
the titles, topics, and golden texts of the lessons, week 
by .week, and quarter by quarter. Such persons will be 
gratified with the report which comes through a Wis- 
consin worker as follows: 


It may be that you do not know that theré is any in the land 
who can repeat all the subjects and golden texts from the 
beginning of the International lessons (eleven years); but I 
can assure you there is a lady here who can repeat the whole 
of these, as well as the book of Mark and First of Peter without 
missing a word; and she has drilled a lot of children so they 
can repeat the subjects and golden texts of the lessons, com- 
mencing at the beginning of 1879 up to the close of the year 1883. 


If any one is disposed to fear that these days are not 
like the good old days when verbal memorizing was so 
nearly the all in all of Sunday-school instruction, this 
gleam of light from Wisconsin may give them cheer. 


How to deal with troublesome scholars is one of the 
ever-vexing questions of Sunday-school management. 
No one way will meet every case alike. In some 
instances, gentle forbearance or a kindly word of remon- 
strance will have a marked effect. Again, a show of 
unlooked-for confidence in the scholar, by throwing new 
responsibility on him, will awaken his best impulses. 
Yet again, firm and kindly severity is demanded for the 
scholar’s good, and for the good of the school. In illus- 
tration of one method which worked successfully, a 
Massachusetts superintendent writes : 


One mischievous boy will sometimes demoralize a whole 


here 4 understood and fully appreciated. For a time 
some of them will be greatly overestimated, while 
| others will be undervalued. Only through discussion 
| will progress be made toward securing for all of them 
| their right place as aids to a fuller understanding of the 
inspired Scriptures. In view of the perversion and mis- 
use of one of these changes, the Rev. Dr. M. B. Riddle, 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary, a member of 
the American Company of Revisers, has this to say of 
the passage in question : 


May I ask a place in your columns for the following state- 
mept? The Revised Version renders 2 Timothy 3:16: “ Every 
we Ths inspired of God is also profitable for teaching,” ete. 
In the margin it gives, “Or, every scripture is inspired of 
God, and profitable.” I may add that this rendering (with the 
| margin) occasioned very little discussion in the American 
Committee, and must have been adopted by a two-thirds major- 
ity in the English Committee. Now, I find that many people 
misapprehend the force of this rendering. It is taken as 
implying that some Scripture is not inspired, or partially 
inspired. Whatever views may be held by some members of 
the Revision Company, I must insist that this rendering does 
not, of necessity, carry with it any such implication. For 
myself, I believe that it means, “ Every scripture, inspired of 
God (since it is inspired of God) is also profitable.” This is far 
more in accordance with the context, and equally grammatical. 
But to defend it now would require too much of your space. 
One explanation is simply preposterous, namely, that which 
paraphrases thus: “ Every scripture, in so far as it is inspired 
by God, is also,” ete. Neither grammar, syntax, lexicography, 
logic, rhetoric, theology, nor common sense, call for such an 
interpolation. I cannot believe that Paul, inspired or un- 
inspired, was capable of writing anything so flat, so contrary to 
his own rhetorical purpose. All the earlier English versions, 
except the Genevan, took the word “God-inspired ” as a quali- 
fication of the noun “scripture,” and supplied “ is ” (to which 
nothing in the Greek corresponds) before “ profitable.” In 
fact, both the Genevan and the Authorized Versions supply 
“is” twice, as if to show that “‘God-inspired” and “ profit- 
able” were not affirmed of the subject in precisely the same 
manner. These early versions incorrectly rendered “every” 
by “all.” It would be well for those who affirm that the 
Revised Version by its rendering weakens the support of the 
doctrine of inspiration, to look at some other commentaries 
than that.of Alford. Neither Ellicott, nor Wordsworth, nor 
Huther, favor any such limiting sense of “ God-inspired.” 
Even if it were a necessary sense, it would not distinguish 
between inspired and uninspired “sacred writings,” but 
| between the books which Timothy had learned from a child 





thought, that even though our lives are not to be class, It is hard to know what todo, Different cases require | aud other books, not “ scripture ” im the technical sense. 











- of ‘an act of will. 
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OUR NEW YEAR’S ARMORY. 
BY MISS M. K. A. STONE. 


Once more, with sword in rest we stand, 
Our marching orders glad to hear ; 

And give salute with lifted hand, 
Athwart the lintel of the year. 


As loyal soldiers of the King, 
Grasp we the shield of faith anew,— 
Faith that will prompt the heart to sing 
“Of Jesus, all the conflict through. 


Were not our Captain on the field 
To open battle for the right, 

Well might we lay down sword and shield, 
Disheartened in the length’ning fight. 


But Jesus gives the countersign, 
And we our steady march begin, 

Clad from the armory divine, 
Assured that in the end we win. 


The helmet, arrow-proof of old, 
Though dented deep with many a scar,— 
The breastplate, like to burnished gold, 
Shall bear us bravely through the war: 


The girdle, gemmed with truth confessed, 
Symbol of self-restraint displayed,— 
Shall bind our trusty sword in rest, 
The Holy Spirit’s two-edged blade: 


And last, for faithful feet, shod well, 
The sandals of the gospel—peace, 
Feet, swift for our Emmanuel, 
To win the joys of glad release. 


In all his armor thus we'll stand 
Against the wiles of watchful foe, 

Asking our Greatheart’s aid at hand, 
Our rereward, as we marching go. 





THE POWER OF THE TONGUE. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


The tongue of an animal is limited to acting as anaid 
to mastication and deglutition. It is simply muscular. 
But the human tongue is associated with the spoken 
word which isa sign of a mental concept, of an emotion, 
It is in this realm that all power 
resides. No man can affirm that there is, for example, a 
physical power called gravitation. 


tions of it only darken counsel with words without 
knowledge. ° The only possible conception of the cause 
of the motion of the flying worlds is that they somehow 
sustain a relation to the infinite Will, similar to that 
which this pen sustains to my finite will. No man can 
explain what any force is; but this we know, it has its 
origin, direction, and maintenance in the spirit realm, 
Its exponent is a word—spirit speaks and it is done,—its 
organ is the tongue, it commands and the thing com- 
manded stands fast. So a man must speak the neces- 
sary word for the execution of any plan: the general 
says of a city, “ Carthago delenda est ;” the engineer of 
a railroad, “ Let it be built,” the statesman of a hoary 
wrong, founded in interest buttressed by prejudice and 
legal enactments, “ Let it be abolished.” Man and God 
say, “ My word shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall pros- 
per whereto I sentit.” Hence the tongue is the sublimest 
symbol in the world. 

The great end of the Christianity of the Bible is to 
make perfect souls, that shall have perfect relations to 
other souls and to God. Interaction is the law of the 
universe. No man liveth unto himself, and no atom 
exists unto itself. Hence, the tongue’s utterances of the 
greatest possible power are of the greatest possible 
importance,—important to the speaker who lets loose 
these creative or destructive forces, and important to 
those among whom so much bane or blessing is let 
loose. 

The author of the epistle of James shared with one 
other man the title of The Just. While Paul stands as 
the exponent of what God is in eternal power and god- 
head, of what man is as a sinner, by nature a child of 
wrath, and by practice become a body of death; and 
pre-eminently as an exponent of the law of justification 
by faith whereby God and man are reconciled; while 
John by word and figure and experience, tells what God 
is in emotion, and how men may be like him, James 
stands as the exponent of babes perfected into men by 
practice, and of perfect relations between them. When 
faith has had its perfect work, when God has given 
wisdom liberally, when man’s goodness is without vari- 
ableness, when naughtiness is so laid aside that God’s 
mighty live words can be engrafted, what will be the 


| 
It cannot be con- | 
ceived that matter works: where it is not; all explana- | 





| confirmations strong as proofs of Holy Writ. 


| churches that Christ loved, and died for, which are | Reformer went too far, and denounced the Epistle of 


| not be despised; the rich will not oppress; no hire of 
| laborers kept back by fraud will ery out; there will be no 
cankered gold eating flesh like fire; the tongue, more 
untamable than beasts and serpents, will be tamed, it wil] 
bless God and not curse men ; the symbol of the gre. test 
power will be in the greatest subjection—most worthy 
climax! 

That word “ bless God ” reveals the tongue’s highest 
office. It means to praise, worship, pronounce blessings 
upon, to be sure; but it means more, even to make happy, 
to confer joy. It is to be taken literally that man’s 
word d/esses God, has an effect on him as really as it has 
onaman. Oh! blessed office of our words to carry into 
the infinite nature a joy that otherwise would not be 
there. 


Cresar’s word changes the trembling boatman into one 
able to wrest safety out of a tempest.+ Sheridan’s word 


victorious 


changes a fleeing. panic-stricken mob into a 
A word of kindness has changed many a life 


army. 
from despair to hope, from sin to holiness. Many a 


child only waits the proper encouragement to unfold 


into more earnest and beautiful life. Many a wife only 
waits the due word of appreciation to change the whole 
keynote of her being from sighing to song. God honors 
ing the means of bringing his salvation to men. 
“ Lovest thou me?” said Christ to Peter, and the blas- 
pheming denier became the tender and strong disciple. 
Preach the Word. 

So high a power may be perverted. And in perver- 
sion, the degradation is in proportion to the previous 
exaltation. 
Electricity is a swift messenger, but its message is some- 
times swiftdeath. Fine natures may become coarsened; 
and it requires an archangel to become an arch-fiend. 
So the tongue, wherewith bless we God, may curse men. 
Words that ought to drip honey and balm, may be full 
of gall and the poison of asps. 

Sins of the tongue.—(a.) Sarcasm, This word literally 
means a bruising away of the flesh. It is a figure of 
physical pain, raised in degree, to indicate mental tor- 





| original material significance, one step to indicate men- | 


| tal states, and two steps to indicate spiritual things. We 
are not speaking of ridicule that has an element of frol- 
icking fun that cuts, like the cimeter of the Sultan, what 
| the huge sword of Richard could only bruise, but of the 
| speech of that mental state that has an element of 

malignity in it, as, “ He saved others forsooth, also let 
| him save himself;” and “Does Job serve God for 
naught?” The Roman emperors had schoo!s for train- 
| ing men to be bruisers of flesh. Many people put them- 
| selves to school to bruise heart-tendrils, soul-blossoms 
| that cannot live except by the tenderest care and the 
sunshine of love. 

These styles of speech tell severely on the hearer, but 
more severely on the speaker. The worst execution of 
this kind of artillery is in its recoil. Sarcasm nourishes 
wickedness in the utterer of it under the pretense of 
exposing it in others. It finds a joy in discovering an 
object of its keen raillery, and lays the flattering unction 
to the soul that it is enhancing the virtue of the com- 
munity, while it is only augmenting its own malignity. 
Wrong never can be perpetrated on others only; it 
injures the perpetrator. 

(6.) Slander. The perpetrator of this sin throws off 
all pretense of doing good, and gives himself to working 
evil for the love of it. 





He sees noble character built up, 
shining, gem by gem, through years of toil, made beau- 
»tiful as the frost-work on the window. He cannot bear 
the sight of such beauty and goodness. He breathes the | 
hot breath of slander upon it. He sees the loves of | 
noble men,—Damon willing to die for Pythias,—and | 
cannot endure that men should surpass his own heart- 

grade of affection, and so sets himself to estrange them, | 


“They had been friends in youth; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; | 
And constancy dwells in realms above; 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love 





Doth work like masiness in the brain.” 


| He sees a man and a woman loving with all the joy of | 


Othello and Desdemona, and his whole serpent nature 


| writhes and twists, like Iago, twisting all innocen; 


things into signs of evil, making trifles light as air seem 


He sees 


recipients, as far as they are able, of his infinite love, | 
that are preparing to be the bride, the Lamb’s wife, with- 


Of course, such a power should be very helpful to men. | 


the tongue, shows his estimate of it by making preach- | 


Fire is a good servant, but a bad master. | 


ture; as nearly all words have to be raised from this | 


| the joy of the pure pair in Eden. So he traduces their 
| history, travesties their doctrine, maligns their motives, 
and would do for them what Satan did for our first 
parents in Eden, if he could. Like the South Sea 
Islander who gets crazy with hasheesh, that he may run 
, amuck and vent his spite against all life, so men get 
deranged to strike with the tongue against all goodness. 
In each case it is fatal to the striker. 
These seem like hard words to say, but slander is dia- 
bolical., 


The name Satan means traducer or slanderer, 
James says the tongue is set on fire of hell. And the 
first thing Satan did when out of hell was to slander the 
Almighty, insinuating that he envied the happiness 
of his creatures, and saying that “ God doth know that in 
the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, 
and ye shall be as gods, knowing gond from evil.” It is 
necessary to see the culmination in order to fear the 
beginning. The essence of all slander is hatred of good, 
and envy of those who possess *¢, 


James makes this 
specially heinous by declaring that to slander men is to 
slander God, for “man was made in the image of God.” 

Slander does not often employ gross methods, The 
terrors of the law prevent that. The medixval princes 
found subtle poisons that could diffuse their deadly 

| venom through the fragrance of roses; so men offer the 
fragrance of praise with malevolent reservations. 


“ Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer.” 
These are the modes of polite society, but they all spring, 
from the same state of heart, and cannot be condemned 
in words stronger than the apostle’s, for he says this state 

of mind is “earthly, sensual, and devil possessed.” 

Remedies for sins of speech: (a) Observe the incon- 
sistency, the unnaturalness, of this state of mind. We 
are not to bless and curse out ot the same mouth. The 
fountain gives not forth at the same place sweet water 
and bitter. The fig-tree bears not olive-berries. We 
are one thing or the other. And by the fruit of our lip ! 
we may judge of the heart. (6) Study to recognize good 
in others. When humanity was at its lowest evb, Christ 
saw something worth dying for in men. Saved sinners 
| are to satisfy that unavoidable travail of soul. There 


| is good im men for those who have eyes to see it. 
Blessed be the eye that sees the gold-dust in the sand, 
the diamond in the dirt, the image of God in the most 
degraded man. (ce) Love. This is the only cure. A’ 
charity that suffereth long and is kind, that envieth not, 
is not puifed up, seeketh not her own, thinketh no evil. 
Out of a pure heart and faith unfeigned, charity looks 
on a struggling world seeking after good, or seeming 
good, knows that the world is often mistaken, or prefers 
a good of the lowest kind, but it kindly directs from 
mistaken into right ways, offers a higher good in the 
place of the lower, and adds the mighty power of 
encouraging words to run right ways and secure the high- 
est good. Men of such spirit do indeed bless God. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








FAITH AND WORKS; OR, PAUL AND 
JAMES. 
BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 








| Paul says, in Romans 8 : 28, “Therefore we conclude 
| that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the 
| daw ;” and he says, in Gallatians 2: 16, “ Knowing that 
|a man is not justified by the works of the law, but by 
the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in 
| Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of 
| Christ, and not by the works of the law; for by the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justified.” James says in 
his Epistle (chap. 2: 24), “Ye see then how that by 
works a man is justified, and not by faith only.” 

The two apostles have been accused of contradicting 
each other in these passages, and men have called 
themselves Pauline or Jacobite, as holding to antago- 
nistic views of justification : the one party declaring that 
we are justified by faith on/y ; and the other, that we are 
justified by faith and works, The Roman Catholic 
Church has made very much of the words of James, as 
sustaining their system of meritorious works, and works 
of supererogation, by means of which a treasury of good 
works may be held by the Church to distribute to 
devotees, the departed saints having wrought more good 
works than were necessary to their own salvation. 
Hence it was Luther’s great object to overthrow the 
idea of justification by works, which had produced such 
lamentable results; and in pursuing the object the great 


James. Both James and Pau! are true, and their teach- 


ings are in no way antagonistic. What does Paul mean 


| out spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, but he cannot | when he says that a man is justified by faith without 


result? Not ecstasy, nor infallibility, but the poor will | endure them more than Satan could endure the sight of the deeds of the law? The context in chapter 3 uf the 
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Epistle to the Romans clearly tells us he is showing 
that all mep are sinners, and henge cannot be justified 
before God by anything they can do. Their sin con- 
demns them, Condemned sinners cannot justify them- 
selves by any amount of good deeds. Further, a wicked 
heart can do no good deed. What then? Only God's 
grace can save. But that grace must be accepted. That 
acceptance is faith. Faith, accepting God's grace, is 
that which saves the sinner. “Thy faith hath saved 
thee.” The carnal Jews thought that their strict per- 
formance of the letter of the law of Moses saved them, 
and so lost sight of faith, the spiritual principle which 
®@ppropriated God’s grace; Paul, contending against 
ftbis fearful error, shows that faith alone saves. Faith 
puts a sinner into the position where he*is justified 
Freely by God’s grace (v. 24), and no deeds of the law 
have any causative power in the matter. The man is 
justified (viewed as just by God) by faith without 
(choris,—apart from) the deeds of the law. Not that 
he disregards the deeds of the law, but that his justifica- 
tion does not reside in them, but in something else apart 
from them ; that is, in faith. 

Now, what does James mean when he says that by 
works a man is justified, and not by faith only? Here 
again the context tells us, James is showing up a false 
faith. A man,says he has faith (v. 14). Can such faith 
save him? Can faith (that is, such as the man talks 
about) save the man? No; the faith of the man in 

uestion (described in vs. 15 and 16) is no faith at all, 

t is dead (v. 17), while real faith is living. The faith of 
the man in question is a mere intellectual apprehension, 
such as devils have (v.19), but that is not the faith 
which saves and justifies. Faith, if living, and not dead, 
ihaS works as its activity, its expression, Abraham's 
faith was the true faith. Abraham's faith was alive. It 
worked. His faith justified him because it was a true 
faith, and worked. In this light be was justified by 
works, and not by faith only; that is, he was justified by 
a working (that is, a true and living) faith. Faith, 
being a spiritual principle, appropriating the divine 
grace in Christ, receives the active spirit of Christ, and 
60 operates; and this operation of the Spirit proves ita 
true faith. 
' Now, with this view of faith, one would naturally say 
to 4 man trusting in his good works, “ You can be saved 
by faith ouly without (or apart from) works;” while to 
another man trusting in his speculative belief and call- 
ing that falsely “ faith” one would just as naturally say, 
“ You cannot be saved by faith only, but you must have 
works too.” In the one, the works are human works, full 
of sin; to the other, the works are the works which 
God’s spirit operates in the renewed soul. Paul speaks 
in the one case, and James inthe other. There is noth- 
ing discordant between them. Man is justified by faith 
only. Man is justified by faith's works as faith’s efflu- 
ence. The two are one. Note that James never in this 
discussion uses the phraso “ deeds of the law,” or “ works 
of the law,” but simply “deeds” or “works.” Paul 
uses the former phrase. There is an importance in 
this difference. Paul refers to a special form of work, a 
mechanical performance of duty, while James refers to 
the activity of the living principle of faith. Note also 
that in a different context Paul also speaks of justifying 
works. In Galatians 5 : 6, we read, “For in Jesus 
Christ neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision, but faith which worketh by love.” 

On the general subject of apparent discrepancies in 
Scripture, we may remark that an honest criticism, such 
as we would give to any other book, will always show the 
perfect harmony of all parts of the Word of God. Impos- 
tors would have made every effort after an apparent 
agreement. Divine Revelation seeks no such vain prop, 
but pours out its truth with holy carelessness; and the 
devout soul finds it all accordant and one. 





TUAT WANDERER! 
BY THE REV. JOHN T. MAGRATH. 


When publicans and sinners drew near unto Jesus, 
that they might learn the way of life and peace, the 
Pharisees and scribes expressed their indignation by 
angrily muttering against our Baviour this complaint: 
“This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.” 

But are there none now whe look on in a kind of self- 


’ gighteous displeasure, when the good at proper tines 


and in praper ways mingle with the bad in erder to do 
them good? Have we never witnessed the exhibition 
of a pharisaica] spirit, that almost sneered at the effort 
of benévalence to seek the degraded and the sin-~atained, 
and to elevate them to a nabler standard of thought and 
life? Where is the community, which is entirely free 
from the evil apixit eager to throw discredit upon the 





philanthropist and the reformer, saying, ‘‘ He receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them”? 

The possessors of such a spirit appear sometimes where 
we should least of all expect to find them—in the 
Church of God! They not only shrink from the outcast, 
as if the slightest contact with such wore pollution; but 
they even try to dissuade others from putting forth 
efforts for the restoration of the erring or the fallen. 
They wrap themselves in the folds of the assumed integ- 
rity in which their vanity exults. They look with con- 
tempt on the sinner. They strive to keep him evermore 
outside the pale of the purifying influence of the virtu- 
ous and the true-hearted. They say, in reality, to the 
guilt-burdened soul: “ You have voluntarily trans- 
gressed, and put yourself beyond the boundaries of 
the faithful. You must not come with your cor- 
rupting breath within the limits of good society, 
You have wrought your own fall, and, for aught of us, 
fallen you may remain!” 

What a contrast there is in all this to Christ’s words 
and Christ’s example! 

The Saviour never justified the persistent sinner. Ee 
never uttered a syllable which could be construed into 
an apology forcrime. Histeachings and his works are all 
such as could have emanated from absolute purity aloue. 
But he everywhere censured‘ prudishness. He never 
failed to denounce pride and self-conceit. The parable 
of the Pharisee and the publican shows his estimate of 
those “ who trust in themselves that they are righteous 
and despise others.” Walking over the hills and vales 
of Palestine as he did, the very embodiment of the most 
exalted standard of morality and truth, governed by the 
mere letter of no law, but actuated by the spirit of the 
highest of all laws,—the laws of love,—he was ever doing 
that for which the proud and selfish heart of man was 
anxious to bring him under condemnation. But in 
Jesus, in every deed, “mercy and truth were met 
together, righteousness and peace kissed each other.” 
The ideal placed before us in his holy life we should 
strive to copy, and, if it may be, realize in our own daily 
walk and conversation. 

In him we can but see how the loathing of the offense 
may be joined with pitying love for the offender. In 
him we can best see how and why consciousness of one’s 
own rectitude should be so far from making one haughty 
and Intolerant, that that very consciousness should make 
one humble, forgiving, patient, merciful. 

Christ came to seek the guilty,—yes, the lost. He 
taught, he worked, he died, for the sick, not for those in 
health; for sinners, not for the righteous. The Cross 
and the Precious Blood not only prove love for man, but 
love for erring, sinning, perishing man! 


“Even so, who loves the Lord aright 
No soul of man can worthless find, 
All will be precious in his sight, 
Since Christ on all hath shined.” 





GLIMPSES OF JAPANESE HOLIDAYS. 
BY HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON. 


The Japanese have many festive days. Unlike most 
heathen nations they are exceedingly devoted to their 
children, sparing neither time, labor, nor expense, for 
their amusement. Even their system of education is 
made a source of pleasure; and corpore] punishment is 
a thing unknown in the family. Masquerades, domestic 
comedies, picnics, and many feast-days, are enacted and 
observed for the benefit of the little folks, giving a very 
strong impression that it is a shrewd method of enjoy- 
ment for the elders also. There are five national festi- 
val days, including New Year’s, which, under the old 
laws, was not begun with ours, but on the ninth day of 
February. The second is called the “ Festiva] of the 
Dolls,” and is a great day for the fittle girls; during 
which the various specimens of dollhood are conducted 
into the state chamber of the house, which is beauti- 
fully decorated with blooming peach-boughs and ever- 
greens. These favorite automatons are made to person- 
ify grand personages, from the ancient Mikado and his 
Imperial Court to the various families of the princes. 
For days before this greatest of groat days to the daugh- 
ters of the house, the shops are gay with these splendidly 
dreased images, and afterward are seen no more till 
another year brings the demand. Every respectable 
family has a number and veriety, ranging from four 
inches to a foot and a half in height. When a daugh- 
ter is born to the household, a pair are purchased, with 
which she plays, until grewn; when she marvies, these 
are taken to her husband's house, and, in turn, given to 
her children, adding to the steck with every daughter. 
In some old families, the display is very large. A family 
banquet is served, and afterwards, the girla make offer- 





ings of saké and rice-cakes to the effigies of emperor 
and empress, and then spend the day mimicking the 
entire round of Japanese life, as child, maiden, wife, 
mother, and grandmother, Other toys, representing the 
table service, utensils of the kitchen, toilet set, and 
traveling apparatus, many of these very elaborate and 
costly, are in use on this day. This festival is celebrated 
on the third of May. 

On the Sth of July occurs a corresponding feast for 
the boys. Previous to this day of rejoicing the shops 
are again gay with toys suited for the ‘“ Feast of the 
Banners.” These consist of all the regalia and equip- 
ments of a damio’s (prince) procession; the contents of 
an arsenal, flags, streamers, banners; efligies of heroes, 
warriors, soldiers on foot, horsemen, genii of strength, 
valor, etc. Such toys are bought for every son born into 
the family, hence the display is imposing and brilliant. 
The streets are gayly decorated, and planted with bam- 
boo staffs, which are ornamented and trimmed with 
every device of oddity. Gay banners are placed in all 
conspicuous points, blazoned with national designs, 
heroic sentences, and family titles. Troops of boys in 
parti-colored clothes/ wearing miniature swords and 
sabres, and each carrying a flag, throng the streets, 
while parents, priests, and police, look on in pleased 
admiration. Outside of the door of the home, a bamboo 
pole is erected, and hung by a string to the top of the 
pole is a large paper fish, representing a carp, which the 
Japanese consider the type of swiftness and strength. 
The paper being hollow, is easily filled by the breeze, 
and the huge body flaps its tail and fins in a most 
natural manner. The carp, being able to swim swiltly 
against the current, is a favorite type of the young man 
who mounts over all difficulties. 

On the 11th of September is held the “Feast of 
the Lanterns,” which is celebrated by processions in 
solemn pomp, to and from the tombs by night; a touch. 
ing tribute to their dead. The 9th of November is 
the Flower Day, or “ Feast of Chrysanthemums,” This 
is simply a lavish and beautiful expenditure of flowers, 
which are made to decorate everything, and are offered 
as tokens of good-will to every one. 

New Year’s Day we had looked forward to with eager 
anticipations. This is not altogether a /féteday. The 
national idea of justice is shown in the law requiring 
all debts to be adjusted, and no one allowed to begin 
the year with unsettled accounts. Therefore, no one 
gives himself up to unrestrained enjoyment on this day 
until those matters are satisfactorily arranged. 

On this day, for which we had been impatiently waiting, 
we prepared to go everywhere and see everything that 
one pair of feet and eyes could accomplish. Festive 
preparations had been going on for many days; such as 
thoroughly renovating and cleaning the houses, plant- 
ing evergreen and bamboo branches along the streets, 
and either side of the vestibules or doorways, The 
bakeries were unusually alive, and teeming with delica- 
cies. Professional rice pounders, with their immense 
mortars and pesties, were hurrying from house to house. 
Flowers and ornamental shrubs, of exquisite varieties, 
were vended on every hand, and the shops displayed 
their daintiest wares and toys. 

Households, on this day, not only prepare an abun- 
dance of good things for feasting themselves, but pro- 
vide a liberal supply for those that are poorer than 
they. Each home, too, must be decorated, which is nog 
a difficult matter in this ever-blooming land. Every 
house and street was brilliantly illuminated for the 
inauguration of the new year, till the entire city, bay, and 
adjoining country, were lit up with a brilliancy we had 
never seen equaled. During the morning, a Sabbath- 
like stillness prevails, while accounts are being ad- 
justed, and family life reigns supreme. Indeed, it has 
been said that New Year’s Day is the only Sabbath of 
Japan. After that, all is astir; every one in festive 
garments and smiling faces, exchanging polite greetings, 

The Japanese are well trained in the laws of good 
breeding, and, in their several grades, seldom offend the 
rules of etiquette. According to these rules, a joyous 
freedom is extended to every one on this day of days. 
Various styles of reception cards are carried through 
the streets on elegant laoquered trays by obsequious 
servants. It is the custom of many Japanese merchants 
to send to the families of their customers beautiful fans 
and toys of exquisite designs as gifts, in the same 
manner. 

One of the most popular amusements of the day is 
masquerades, in which children, parents, and servants 
delight in mystifying each other by personifying vari- 
ous families of rank. Here and there fathers, with their 
big and little boys, were intent upon ike use of the top,— 
in which they were very expert, while bevies of preity 
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*girls and young women merrily played with battledore 
and shuttlecock. 

At one time, we were mystified by sweet musical 
~ sounds in the air, resembling those proceeding from an 
Zolian harp, and discovered that these came from a 
great number of sites, flying over the city. Our Japan- 
ese teacher explained this mystery to us by showing us 
a strip of fine bamboo stretched across the frame of the 
kite. This creates the strange, sweet music. 

But the toys—could I venture to enumerate them? 
Nay, not even to name them, or designate a use. Some, 
however, were familiar. It has been well said that in the 
toy-shops of Japan, one may see the microcosm of Jap- | 
anese life; for in the children’s life, one may see | 
enacted the miniature drama of the serious life of the | 
parents. It would be difficult to draw a line of demar- 
kation between the amusements of the children proper 
and those of a larger growth, from previous to the large 
influx of foreigners, the principal business of this nation 
was play. The contrast between the Chinese and Jap- 
anese in this respect is striking indeed. The Chinese 
inculcate to their youth that play is absurd and unprofit- 
able. The dignified Chinamen has an aversion to 
national amusements or athletic exercises ; while the Jap- 
anese not only provide the full quota of harmless sports 
for their children, but enjoy and enter into the same 
with equal zest. 

But to return to the toys; among them are bows and 
arrows, artificial birds, and hen and chickens, true to 
nature with marvelous fidelity ; exquisite dolls parading 
the streets with automatical regultrity ; families of mice, 
rabbits, and monkeys; eggs and fruits, in brilliant col- 
ored crapes. Here are cranes, parrots, dragons, and 
wild beasts, all in mimic—that is toys, in mortal com- 
bat; feats of jugglery, impressive as impossible, and all 
entered into with the heartiest earnestness, hilarity, and 
mirth. But one is told with sudden gravity, “It is all 
for the children!” Blessed childhood! And it is plain 
to see that these people revel at will within its sacred 
precincts, to drown the cares and sorrows of their riper 
years. 

Here the man with the magic swimming-birds tips hia 
tiny water-fowl with camphor, and floats them in a long, 
narrow trough of water. The dissolving gum propels 
the fowl from side to side, and imbues them with life, to 
the widening eyes of the uninitiated. The bug-man 
harnesses paper-carts to the backs of beetles, and a half 
dozen will drag a load of rice up an inclined plane. 
The fire-eater rolls balls of camphorated paste, glowing 
with lambent fire, over his arms and face, and then 
extinguishes them in his mouth. Raree shows, in which 
one sees some famous b@#of natural scenery, or the inside 
splendors of a damio’s palace, dancers, flute-players, 
posturers, conjurers, acting charades, throng the streets. 
Here are a bevy of pretty girls, dreesed in their gayest 
robes and girdles, with painted lips and cheeks, till 
they resemble beetles’ wings, their beautiful hair still 
more beautifully dressed, playing battledore and shuttle- 
cock. There is a knot of boys laughing uproariously 
over a huge image of Daruma, the snow-man of the 
northern and western coasts. In America the boy’s 
snow-man is a Paddy with a caved hat, clay pipe and 
shillalah in hand; but in Japan the snow image is 
Daruma, one of the followers of Buddha, who by long 
prayers in a kneeling posture lost his legs from paralysis. 

Banquets are spread in the streets for the police, and 
the benefit of those who prefer this repast to the more 
private dinner at home. Buckets, barrels, and porcelain 
jars, are everywhere flowing with new saki (rice beer), 
which everybody drinks, and yet, to the credit of these 
people be it said, there is little drunkenness; and 
although we are ashamed, yet are we glad to know that 
the temperance laws of Japan are far stricter than in 
America. 

Far into the night some religious ceremony is enacted 
by the head of each household, and by the priests in 
their temples, by which all evil spirits brooding about 
on wrong intent are said to be exorcised, and thus the 
day is ended. 

The Japanese are determined to enjoy life as they go, 
Probably muth of the habit of devoting so much time to 
recreation and amusement is due to the sad tenets of 
Buddhism and the steady growth of infidelity. Welive 
in the faith of a joyous immortality, but annihilation 
and transmigration can hold up but little to brighten the 
cares and toils of the present. Therefore we see all 
classes of this people leaving their labors to go on short 
journeys into the country, where, under the rustic shade 
of blossoming fruit-trees, or in one of the endless tea- 
houses, they may rest, refresh, and enjoy themselves. We 
often observe family groups visiting the suburbs, or tem- 
ples and statues on some high hill, with apparently no 








other object than to view the landscape under a light | 
fall of snow, or to gather some of nature’s treasures to | 
adorn the grottoed wall or miniature lake at home, or to | | 
amuse the children. 

These tea-houses are a character—if I may be allowed | 
the expression; idyllic certainly. Charming retreats | 
with flowers, arbors, and climbing plants; flowers grow- 
ing even upon the thatched roof. Ah! lover of aed 
thea-nectar, would you have it in perfection? Come, | 
then, and sip, from dainty cups, ambrosia fit for the | 
gods! and with it, on some of these fair hills, drink | 
inspiration not only for your poet or artist’s broin and 
eye, but enthusiasm and high resolve to enter in and pos- 
sess this land for the King of kings and Lord of lords! 
The harvest is ripe, but the reapers are few. Pray ye, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest to send forth laborers 
into his harvest. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——.@——___ 


TEN THOUSAND BIRTHDAYS. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 





“Only think, Cilla, it’s New Year's day, and my birth- 
day! Iam really and truly ten.” 

Drucilla, the black cook, was not very much surprised, 
after all, though she lifted up her hands and eyes. 





Amabel had talked of little else for a week, and Christ- 
mas itself seemed of less consequence. 
“Well, dearie, I wishes ye ten tousand happy birf. | 











which memory may easily unlock the treasures that 
| have been stored by study. 

I have for some years employed this method in a brief 
review of the week!y lesson in the closing exercises of 
the school, and have found it easy to interest pupils and 
teachers. 

For example, the key phrase of the last quarter was 
“Clear the Ways.” The first letter, “CO,” suggested 
| Calamities, which was written upon the blackboard, 
/and under it such sentences as indicated the troubles 
| connected with Eli's death; the next Sunday asking 
what did “ C” stand for, and so each successive Sunday 
| reviewing all that had gone before. The school, when 
questioned. what did “C,” what did “ L,” what “ E,” and 
so on through, stand for, will soon get into the habit of 
promptly answering, and so of fixing in memory the 
whole series of the quarter’s lessons. 

I have found that in the annual review, by asking 
what was the first key phrase, ete., then asking succes- 
sively what each letter in the phrase suggested, many of 
the scholars could repeat the subjects of all the lessons 
for the year, 

Perhaps some pastors and superintendents may be 
encouraged to try some such a scheme for fixing per- 
manently in the memory the subjects of the lessons, 
The following is given as an example of the method, 
It will be seen that each of the letters which go to com- 


| pose the key phrase “ Apostolic Zeal” serves as an 


inital to one of the lesson themes, and this is indicated 
in the scheme below by the use of a heavier letter. Of 
course, it is hardly necessary to say that each theme 
given below is a re-phrasing, for mnemonic purposes, of 


| the lesson title or subject. 





davs; but I ’spose dis is de friskiest one of ’em all.” 
“Ten thousand!” laughed the little girl, shaking Lessons for First Quarter, 1884, 
back the soft loose hair from her forehead. “ Where} Key phrase, APOSTOLIC ZEAL. 
will you be, Cilla, then? . Making frosted cakes in the January 6. Apostles in Council. 
moon? Shall I eat as many asI please? There will be S 
. : ubjects discussed ? 
nobody to tell a lady so terribly old that cake is bad for An on weed? 
: « What guments use 
children. Objections made? 
Cilla shook her fat sides for a moment, and said: Results attained? 
“You's so droll, Miss Amabel ;” then very solemnly, “I | January 13. WP recept and Practice. 
hope we'll be sarvin’ de Lord somewheres, along of de Good te hear 
angels, and de cherubins, and de ’postle Paul.” Better to ca} The Gospel. 
“ But I don’t wish to live so long; I should be lone- Best to do 
some.” January 20. Outbreaks of Speech. 
“Not if ye’s with de Lord Jesus, dearie; and ye can’t Mischiefe 
stop living now ye’s begun.” Uses Of the Tongue. 
“Tf I die, I stop living.” Guidance 
“ That’s the curus thing about it; we just go on all the | January 27. Seen Always by the All-Seeing God. 
more when we die. Sperrits go on, bodies is laid away.” Subssission to Ged. 
Amabel’s bright face was very cloudy. “ You frighten Resistance of evil. 
me, Cilla; and I meant to beso happy to-day. I was Therefore { Purity of heart. 
going to show you Blossom’s new carriage, and tell you Charity to men, 
a story I heard about ‘ Prince Care-for-Nothing.’” Trustfulness of 1:8, 
“J shouldn’t like such a mean pusson; and ye don’t | February 8. Timothy—Paul’s Assistant. 
see jest what I mean about desesolemn concerns. If ye After disagreement, 
looks at ’’em rightly, sunshine isn’t more. joyful. Cilla In missionary work, 
knows! Cilla wants little miss to have no end of blessed Into Macedonia. 
birf-days.” February 10. © ver into Europe. 
“I promised Miss Dixon in Sunday-school, yesterday, Lydia’s conversion, 
that I would be good all the year, and I guess I shall, The sorceress. 
only when I get angry. Everybody has to get angry Stocks and dungeon. 
sometimes, and I am always sorry aboutit. I treat you : : otis 
well,—don’t 1?” and Drucilla’s fat arm received a loving February 17. Wightat Midnight. 
squeeze. Cheering the suffering. 
“That ye do, honey; and I’m not complainin’ of your Converting the jailer. 
behavior ginerally, but I want ye to get acquainted Delivering the oppressed. 
with de best Friend a body can have. Ten tousand | February 24. I tinerating. 
birf-days won’t scare ye, nor ‘de old rollin’ skies,’” sang At Thes- { Many converts. 
Cilla, who liked to mix her hymns with her precepts. salonica Fresh persecutions. 
“Now dese twenty cakes is to be frosted and peppered ie Mie i inquirers. 
with sugar-plums; tree pans of small biscuits made, and Malevolent upposers. 
—what do ye tink, Miss Amabel? Missus says ye’s not | \farch 2 C onfronting Athenians. 
to enter de best chaey closet till night, because—secrets.” Revealing the unknown God. 
“ Aunt Maria s family are coming to tea, beside Jessie Asserting a resurrection. 
and Luella King. Oh! Iam willing to havea million Converts and mockers. 
birthdays; they are so glorious.” March 9 7 ea} in Corinth 
“Glorious ones is coming by and by; dese is good — © ae ee ™ 
for now,” answered Drucilla. The tent-makers. 
Encouragements. 
ite - Gallio’s indifference, 
WAYS OF Wo RK i March 16, E nn * C sight 
ood ike eamer 
2 poe ee The} Rising dead. 
HINTS FOR PRE-VIEWS. Ascending saints, 
BY J. L. BURROWS, D.D. March 23, A ffectionate Counsels. 
The method here suggested of arranging the Sunday- Prayer—activity. 
school lessons of a quarter is intended to be mnemonic. To a —patience, 
By giving an easily remembered word or phrase, and _ eahmenE, petites 
making each consecutive letter, first in the heading of March 30. ‘essons Reviewed. 
the subject—suggesting the theme, a key is furnished by! Norfolk, Virginia, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1884. } 


1. January 6.—The Conference at Jerusalem............+ 
2 January 13.--Hearing and Doing.. 


sesseeeeee ACtS 15: 1-11 
... Janres 1: 16-27 





3. January 20.—The Power of the Tonague..... James 3: 1-138 


4 Janvary 27.—Living as in God's BIght. ..........- 
6. February 3.— Paul's Second Miselonary Journey.. Acts 15: #41; 16: 1-10 
6. February 10.—The Conversion of Lydia . 


Jasies 4: 7-17 


. Acts 16: 1-24 


7. February 17.—The Conversion of the Jailer.........--ceccseee Acts 16: 2-40 


6. February 2%4.—Thessalonians aud 


9. March 2,—Paul at Atheus..........c0ccccccccccececeee 


10. March 9.—Paul at Corinth 


1. March 16.—The Coming of the Lord .............00. 1 Thess. 4; 13-18; 5: 1-8 | 
12. March 2%.—Christian Dillgence...... 


13. March 30.—Keview. 


.. Acts 17: 1-14 
Acta 17: 22-4 


Bereans...... 











LESSON III, SUNDAY, 


JANUARY 20, 1884. 


Tite: THE POWER OF THE TONG UE. 


LESSON 


TEXT. 


(James 3: 1-18.) 


COMMON VERSION. ~ | 

1, My brethren, be not many 
masters, knowing that we shall 
receive the greater condemua- 
tion. 

2. Forin many things we offend 
all. If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man, 
and able also to bridle the whole 
body. 

3. Behold we put bits in the 
horses’ mouths, that they may 
obey us; and we turn about their 
whole body. 

4. Behold also the ships, which 
though they be so great, and are 
driven of fierce winds, yet are 
they turned about with a very 
emall helm, whithersoever the 
governor listeth, 

5. Even so the tongue is a little 
member, and boasteth great 
things. Behold, how great a mat- 
tera little fire kindleih! 

6. And the tongue is a fire, a 
world of iniquity: so is the 
tongue among our members, that 
it defileth the whole body, and 


setteth on fire the course of 
nature; and it is set on fire of 
hell. 


7. Forevery kind of beasts, and 
of birds, and of serpents, and of | 
things in the sea, is tamed, and 
hath been tamed of mankind: 

8 But the tongue can no man | 
tame; it és an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison. 

9, Therewith bless we God, even 
the Father; and therewith curse | 
we men, which are made after 
the similitude of God. 

10. Out of the same mouth pro- 
ceedeth blessing and cursing. My 
brethren, these things ought not 
80 W be. 

11. Doth a fountain send forth 
at the same place sweet water and 
bitter? 

12. Can the fig tree, my brethren, | 
bear olive berries? either a vine | 
figs ? 80 can no fountain both yield | 
salt water and fresh. 

13, Who is a wise man and 
endued with knowledge among 
you? let him shew out of a good 
conversation his works with 
meekness of wisdom. 

14. But if ye have bitter envy- 
ing and strife in your hearts, glory 
not, and lie not against the truth. 

15, This wisdom descendeth not | 
from above, but isearthly, sensual, 
devilish, ’ | 

16. For where envying and strife 
ds, there és confusion and every 
evil work. } 

17. But the wisdom that is from | 
above is first pure, then peaceable, | 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good truilts, 
without partiality, aud without 
hypocrisy, 

18, And the fruit of righteous- 
ness is sown in peace of them 
that make peace. 





REVISED VERSION. 


1 Be not many teachers, my | 


brethren, knowing that we 
shall receive ‘heavier judg- 
ment. Forin many things we 
all stumble. If any stumbleth 
not in word, the same is a per- 
fect man, able to bridle the 
whole body also. Now if we 
put the horses’ bridles into 
their mouths, that they may 
obey us, we turn about their 
whole body also. Behold, the 
ships also, though they are 
so great, and are driven by 
rough winds, are yet turned 
about by a very small rudder, 
whither the impulse of the 
steersinan willeth. So the 
tongue also is a little member, 
and boa-teth great things. Be- 
hold, *how much woed is 
kindled by how small a fire! 
And the tongue is a fire: ¢the 


rt 


a 


a 





| 
j 
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world of iniquity among our | 


members is the tongue, which 
defileth the whole body, and 
setteth on fire the wheel of 
Snature, and is set on fire by 
hell. For every ¢kind of 
beasts and birds, of creeping 
things and things in the sea, is 
tamed, and hath been tamed 
‘by *mankind : but the tongue 
can DO man tame; if is a rest- 
less evil, @ is full of deadly 
poison, Therewith bless we 
the Lord and Father; and 
therewith curse we men, which 
are made after the likeness of 
God; out of the same month 
cometh forth blessing and curs- 
ing. My brethren, these things 
11 ought not so to be. Doth the 
fountain sen! forth from the 
same opening sweet water and 
12 bitter? can a fig tree, my breth- 
ren, yield olives, or a vine figs? 
neither can, salt water yield 
sweet, 
18 Who is wise and understand- 
ing among you? let him shew 
by his good life his works 
in meekness of wisdom. But 
if ye have bitter jealousy and 
faction in your heart, glory not 
and lie not against the truth. 
15 This wisdom is not a wisdom 
that cometh down from above, 
but is earthly, * sensual,  dev- 
16 ilish. For where jealousy and 
faction are, there is confusion 
17 and every vile deed. But the 
wisdom that is from above ts 
first pure, then peaceable, gen- 
tle, easy to be intreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without 
N variance, without hypocrisy. 
18 And the fruit of righteousness 
is sown in peace “for them 
that make peace. 
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auity : the tengue is ameng our mem- | 


bars that which &c. 
a iniquity, (he ter 
members that which &c. % Or, birth 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Living according to the Gospel. 
Lesson Topic: The Character of Pure Religion. 


1. The Tongue a Power, vs. 1-6. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. The Tongue an Evil, vs. 7-12. 
3. The Tengue Redeemed, vs. 13-18. 
GoLpen Text: By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned.—Matt. 12: 37, ‘ 


| Love suffereth long, 


| 


j 
| 
| 





Darty Home Reapinos: ; 


M.—James 8; 1-18. The power of the tongue. 

1. —Psa. 57: 1-11. The tongue a sharp sword. 
W.—Psa. 140: 1-138. Tongues as serpents. 

T. —Proy. 18: 1-21. Death and life in the tongue, 
F, —Prov. 15; 1-23. A wholesome tongue. 

$. —Pua. 87: 16-31. The tongue of the righteous. 
S$. —Matt. 12: 22-37. The tongue in judgment. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE TONGUE A POWER, 
1. The Tongue Causes Us to Stumble: 
If any stwmbleth not in word, the same is a perfect man. 


Thy rey from evil and thy ie Som speaking guile (Psa. 34: 13). 
That I sin not with my tongue (Pasa. 39: 1). 

He bridleth not his tongue, .. . this man’s religion is vain (Jas. 1: 26). 
Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth (1 Pet. 2: 22). 
Let bim refrain his tongue fro evil (1 Pet. 3: 10). 


ll. The Tongue Sways Us: 
The tongue . . . a little member . . . boasteth great things. 


Death and life are in the power of the tongue (Prov. 18 : 21). 

Lord shall cut ef... tongue that speaketh proud things (Psa. 12:3). 
Their tongue walketh through the earth (Psa. 73 : 9). 

And a mouth king great things (Dan. 7 : §). 

He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his lite (Prov. 13 ; 3). 


ll. The Tongue May Defile Us: 
T'he tongue, which defileth the whole body. 
Jpn d pe ge out of the mouth, this defileth (Matt. 15: 11). 
A proud look, a lying tongue (Prov. 6: 17). 
The mouth of fools poureth out foolishness (Prov, 15 : 1). 
He that hath a perverse tongue, talleth into mischief (Prov. 17: 20). 
And their tongue is deceitful in their mouth (Micah 6: 12). 
1. To use the tongue rightly is no easy matter. 
2. The right use of the longue marks the righteous man, 
. The right use of the tongue is occasionally not to use it at all 
4. The right use of the tngue is assureily not in boasting—it is too 
small a member for that. 
6. The best use of the tongue is not in uttering “small talk ”’—it is 
too limportant a member for that. , 
6. The right use of the tongue is rather in asking forgiveness for our 
7 


« 


own sins than in criticising those of others. 
. The right use of the tongue involves very much praying and | 
very little gossiping. 


Il. THE TONGUE AN EVIL. 

1. From Its Untamableness : 

But the tongue can no man tame, 
His tongue as a devouring fire (Isa. 30 : 27). 
And their tongue a sharp sword (Psa. 57 : 4). 
Who whet their tongue like a sword (Psa. 64: 3). 
A lying tongue hateth those that are afflicted (Prov. 26 : 98). 
Your tongue hath muttered perverseness (Isa. 09:3). ¢ 
il. From Its Duplicity : 

1. It Speaketh Well. 

T herewith bless we the Lord and Father. 
Bleased be thou, Lord God of Israel our father (1 Chron. 29: 10). 
I will bless the Lord at all times (Psa. 3H: 1). 
‘They bless thee with their mouth (Psa. 62: 4). 
This people ... with their lips do honor me (Isa. 29: Y. 
Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ (Eph. 1: 3). 
Blessed be the name of God for ever and ever (Dan. 2: 19). 
Blessed be the God and Father (1 Pet. 1: 3). 

2. It Speaketh [11 

T herewith curse we men . . . made after the likeness of God. | 
And they weat out .. , and cursed Abimelech (Judg. 9 : 27). 
He came forta, and cursed still as he came (2 Sam. 10: 5). 
Because he cussed the Lerd’s anointed 2 Sam. 19 : 2)). 

ta) 

And for cursing and lytag which they speak (Psa. 59: 12). 
Thou likewise thyself hast cursed others (Eccles. 7 : 22). 
They shall . . . curse their king and their Ged (isa. 8 : 21). 
To curse and to swear, ] know not the man (Matt. 26 : 74). 
Their mouth is full of cursing and bitterness (Rom. 3 : 14). 


Sep Sere ef He ee good, and the highest good is 
4. When aay ay | Tae oun, all heavenly graceaand sweet 
r 


good deeds spring up on earth at 

oe blossom in her way. 

6. When heavenly wisdom comes, and eg ap Ben men show 
ber influence 7 oe hearts and lives, then weth nigh the 

blessed day of universal peace and righteousness. 


charities come in nD. 
5. bad ye heavenly wisdom comes, 
er 








LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE TONGUB. 
1. It Should net be Employed : “> 
In speaking flattery (Job 17: 5; Psa. 12: 2-4). 
) 


In uttering deceit (Job 27: 4). 

In telling lies (Psa. 58: 3; Prov, 6: 16, 17). 

Tu pe out foo (Prev. 15:2; Eph. 5: 4. 
Tn sel (Prov. 27: 2) 


In speaking evil of others (James 4: 11). 

In anger, wrath and shameful speaking (Cel. 3: 8). 

In speaking evil and guile (Psa. 34: 13; 1 Peter 3: 10) 
2. It Should be Used: 

For speaking wisdom 

Fer extolling God's ri 

For declaring knowle (Prov. 15: 7). 

Por telling the truth (Zech. 8: 14). 

For wise mpm, f Tim. 2: 14). 

For blessing men (1 Peter 3: 9). 

For praising God (Psa. 71: 8). 
3. The Power of the Tongue: 

It is a tree of life (Prov. 15: 4). 

It ruleth as the rudder (James 3: 4, 5). 

It kindleth as the fire (James 3: 5, 6). 

th and life are in its power (Prov. 18: 21). 


37: 30). 
teousness (Psa. 71: 24), 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Properly speaking, none. The 
connection is that exhibited in the Critical Notes. 

Puace.—Jerusalem. 

Timu.—Uncertain. Bible margin, about A.D. 60; but the 
modern opinions vary between A.D. 45 and A.D. 49 or 50. 

Prrsons.—Properly, the writer, James, the author of the 
Epistle, and the Christian Jews dispersed through Palestine 
and Asia Minor, The matter is to be considered as belong- 
ing to all Christians, especially in their church relations. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


The subject of verses 1 and 2 has been already condensed in 
1:19, slow to speak. Then the author in 2: 1-13 rebukes a 
very worldly blemish of those to whom he writes, consisting 
in inordinate respect to the rich who might visit the syna- 
gogues or houses for religious meetings (where probably 
they, as Christians, not as Jews, were gathered), while the 
poor, who resorted there to hear what the new religion was, 
find no hospitable or brotherly feeling in the congregation. 
This want of observance of the gospel which they profess to 
believe induces James to pass over to the inefficacy of a dead 
faith which is of no value, and is far from being the faith of 
Abraham (21-24) or of Rahab. This important passage is 
not an attack on the apostle Paul, as some suppose, and on 
his tenet of justification, which it_by no means disagrees 





1. A man can tame the rest of the world easier than he can conquer | 
himself, 

2. When a man has conquered himself, his tongue often remains a 
rebellious subject. 

8. The tongue that curses men, is more likely to be employed in 
blaspheming than in blessing God. | 

4. When perchance such a tougue does bless God, he cannot but 
reject the worship. | 

5. It is, aficr all, not the tongue but the heart that sins—the word is | 
but the shadow, the echo, the reflection, of the thought. | 

6. Strive, then, to sanctify not only the tengue, the servant, but the | 

—_e that sits umseen behind. “ Create in me a clean heart, | 

0 God.” | 


Ill, THE TONGUE REDEEMED. 

I, The Wisdom of Good Works: 

Who is wise . . . let him shew by his good life. 
To do justly, and to work mercy (Micah 6: 8). 
Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance (Matt. 8 : 8). 
That they may see your good works (Matt. 5: 16). 
Branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh it away (John 15:2). | 
He that ... worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him (Acts 10: 35). 
And turn to Ged, doing works worthy of repentance (Acts 26 : 20), 
il. The Wisdom of this World: 

Earthly, sensual, devilish . . . confusion and every vile deed. 
He taketh the wise in their own craftiness (Jeb 5: 18). | 
The wisdom of their wise men shall perish (Isa. 29 : 14). 

Kejected the word . . . and what wisdom is in them? (Jer. 8: 9). 
Whose end is perdition . . . who mind earthly things (Phil. 3: 19). 
The wisdom ef this world is foolishness with God (1 Cer. 3: 19). 
Our glorying is .. . not in fleshly wisdom (2 Cor, t: 12), 

Of the world: therefore speak they as of the worlu (1 John 4: 5). 


il. The Wisdom from Above: 
1. Is Pure and Peaceable. 
The wisdom from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God (Matt. 5: 8). 
Wise as serperts, and harmless as doves (Matt. 10: 16). 

Blessed are the peacemakers .. . Called sons of God (Matt. 5: 9). | 
Follow atter peace with all men, and the sanctification (Heb. 12 : 14), 





2. Is Loving and Charitable. 

. . | 

Easy to be entreated, Sull of merey and good works. | 
Do them good, and leud ... and your reward shall be great (Luke 

6:35). 

Full of goodness, filled with ali know 





“ige (Rom. 15: 14), 
and is kind (1 Cor, 13 : 4), 
3. Is Unchanging and Uuassuming 
Without wrriance, without Aypocrisy. 
Be ye stedfast, unmovable (1 Cor. 15: 58 
Let love be without hypocrisy (Rem, 1 : 9). 


| Obedience to the truth unto unfeigned love (1 Pet. 1 : 22). 


IV. The Wisdom of Peace and Righteousness : 

And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace. 
To him that soweth righteousness . . . a sure reward (Prov. 11 : 18). 
Till he come and rein righteousness upon you (Hos. 10 : 12), 
Everlasting joy shall be*unto them (Ilsa. 61 : 7). 

The kingdom of God is . . . righteousuess and peace (Rom. 14: 17). 
Peace be unto you all that are in Christ (1 Pet, 5: 14). 

1, Where wis tom is, there are the fruits of wisdom—good works for 

men anc God. 

2. Where wisdom is not, there are che fruits of foolishness—jealousy 

and faction and—such divisions as the Devil only can approve. 
wisdom ia, there is true righteousness ; for 


| judgment. 


with; but a reprehension of a worldly, irreligious notion of 
faith, which was natural and common among the Jews. 
Having discussed this point, he passed on or recurs to another 
kindred evil, which would be apt to appear in many pro- 
fessed Christians who were proud of their knowledge of the 
gospel, and thought little of good works. 

Verse 1.—Be not many teachers, my brethren, knowing (that 
is, because you and I know) that we shall receive heavier (or 
greater) judgment: The motives which led new converts like 
these Christian Jews of the dispersion to teach freely (in a 
form of worship, where as yet there were no permanent min- 
isters), might be a Christian desire to speak to edification, 


| which was not accompanied with sufficient sense of personal 


ignorance and incompetence, or self-conceit and love of dis- 
tinction, in very superficial minds. This would be an evil by 
encouraging the forward and flippant, by discouraging the 
modest Christians who really were wiser and better than 
others, and by raising up heads of parties in the community. 
James says, therefore, Be not many teachers: That is, not, let 
not many of you be teachers,—which the brethren could not 
perhaps prevent,—but let there be such a feeling in each of 
you that many do not become teachers; the surplus of teach- 
ers must be kept down by the general feeling.— Knewing that 
we shall receive the heavier judgment: You must rerember that 
teaching is taking on one’s self a responsibility. If now you, 
in your self-conceit, think that you can teach when you are 


| not fit for such an office, you will receive from God a heavier 


To repeat a remark already made,—as there was 
no teaching office in the church, the temptation was so much 


| the greater for some, while others, who could speak wisely 


and out of an experience of the gospel, from medesty would 
not speak at all.—A greater judgment: That is, probably a 
condemnation, or imputation of sin from God for so doing.— 
Greater : That is, in comparison with those who do not teach, 
or, better, greater than if you had not undertaken to perform 
this office. 

Verse 2.—For in many things we all stumble. If any stum- 
bleth not in word, the same (this one) is a perfect man, able also 
to bridle the whole body. Stumble: Meet with things in the 
path of life which cause us to fall. So2:10; Romans 11: 11 
| (used nowhere else except in 2 Peter 1 : 10, where the sense 
is fall into sin or into perdition).—A perfect man: A com- 
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by his bridling the tongue, which is more difficult to keep 
under than any organ of the body, that he is not deficient in 
any particular. Complete or perfect here does not mean abso- 
lutely sinless, but complete in all the departments of Chris- 
tian excellence.—Able also to bridle (literally, to lead by.a 
bridle or rein) the whole body: The argument is from the 
more difficult to the less. If a man can govern his tongue, 


so much more can he bridle any or all of the members of | 


his body. 
Verses 3, 4.—Now if we put the horses’ bridles into their mouths, 


that they may obey us, we turn about their whole body also: So | 


Revised Version. In the Authorized Version, the rendering 
is, “ Behold, we put bits in the horses’ mouths that they may 
obey us, and we turn,” etc. Then follows in both, “ Behold 
also the ships” (or the ships also), etc. The sense is clear, 
and the style is smooth if we begin both verses with behold ; 
but unfortunately the best texts give in verse 3, but /, or 
now if; and it is otherwise probable that behold in verse 3 
arises out of an emendation. But now a difficalty arises as 
it respects verse 3. 


points in the passage. Hence some commentators make the 
whole sentence conditional, including to the whole body also. In 


this case the apodosis or second part of the sentence is sup- 
pressed (an instance of the figure aposiopesis). The sentence | 
then, fully expressed, would be, “ But if we put the horses’ bri- 


dles into their mouths . . . and thus turn about their whole 
body also.” (So ought we to control our tongues and thus gov- 
ern our whole bodies also.) DeWette, Beyschlag, and others, 
advocate this explanation. But it is so objectionable, owing 
to the want of any cause to account for the aposiopesis, such 
as strong feeling, that we feel obliged to reject it. Compare, 
for the suppression of a thought, Luke 19 : 42; 22 : 42; Acts 
3: 9. 

; Vieie 4.—Behold the ships also: The same lively introduc- 
tion of a new sentence by an interjection occurs in verse 5, 
chapter 5: 4, 11, are turned about ; literally, changed in their 
direction.— Whither the impulse of the steersman (or, rather, 
of the person steering) willeth: The word “impulse” 
has been taken as denoting muscular force, but better the force 
ef the will. 

Verse 5.—So the tongue also is a little member, and boasteth 
great things: The point of comparison is strictly the great 
power of the tongue, as illustrated by the bits of horses, of 
the helms of vessels, and of a little fire. But as the tongue 
ean also boast of great things, there is a transition from what 
it does to what it claims the power todo. Verse 6 continues 
the comparison more in the line of verses 3 and 4.— Behold how 
much woed is kindled by how small a fire: The word fer wood in 
Greek may mean fuel and ferest, like “wood” in English. The 
latter is the meaning here. A commentator illustrates this 
by the Greek saying, “ By a small torch the top of Mount 
Ida can be burned.” The same word here (meaning what a 
quantity ef ) can embrace the extremes of great and small. 

Verse 6.—The reading followed in the Authorized Version 
gives the sense, And the tongue isa fire; a world of iniquity ; 
so is the tongue among our members: In the Revised Version And 
the tongue is a fire; the world of iniquity among our members is 
the tongue, which dejileth the whole body. Tischendorf joins the 
tongue at the beginning of verse 6 with verse 5, A little fire 
kindleth even the tongue: “ A fire, the world of iniquity;” that 
is, as a fire, as the world of iniquity, “the tongue takes its place 
in our members.” This is very awkward. There are other 
difficulties in the passage which we must pass by. It may 
be rendered “the tongue is a fire; the world of iniquity ; 
the tongue becomes (or takes its place as) that which defileth 
the whole bedy, and setteth on fire the wheel of nature, and 
is set on fire by hell” (or Gehenna).— The world of iniquity : 
The tongue is so called, as comprehending or collecting all 
sorts of iniquity together, but the sense of the expression is 
doubtful. —Setteth on fire the wheel of nature: A difficult expres- 
sion to explain, which seems te be drawn from the axle 
heating and setting on fire the wheel. The axle is to the 
wheel as the tongue to the course of life; and as the axle can 
set the wheel on fire, so the tongue can set the course of 
nature on fire, or possibly the course of life by inflaming the 
soul, kindling it up with rage (?).—And is set on fire by hell: 
These words may be taken as denoting that the evils which 
proceed from a sinful tongue come from hell, where is the 
abode of the Devil, or that the wicked tongue itself will be 
burned in the fire of hell. The tongue is conceived of all 
along as a guilty member and as receiving the punishment 
efGehenna. This word occurs in the New Testament only 
here outside of the Evangelists. The words also in the Greek 
for set on fire and wheel, are found only here in the New Tes- 
tament. 

Verses 7-12.—The tongue is untamable, and if we may 
use the word, irrepressible; capable also of uttering the 
highest feelings of piety as well as all curses. Here, of 
course, the tongue is conceived of in itself as an actor, 
although only the organ and representative of the man. 
For assigns the proof the power of the tongue for evil. 


Verse 7.—Every kind of beasts; literally, every nature, and | 


80 by the nature of man (by mankind). 
Verse 8.—An evil, restiiss or disorderly, 


If the condition ends with obey us, as in | 
the Authorized Version, the sense is easy, but we cannot) 
account for but, in but if (Revised Version, now if), and other | 


pci, en | 


present reading. Another reading with less authority gives 
the better sense of uncontrollable—The order of verse 8 at 
the end is as if i is were to be supplied. 

Verse 11.—Doth the fountain send forth from the same 
place: Literally, from the same hole or orifice. The con- 
trast between the tongue and the fountain, the one of 
‘which pours out good and evil, the other only sweet water 
or only bitter, is carried on in verse i2 by comparing the 
| irregularity of what the tongue utters with the fixed laws of 
the trees and shrubs in continuing to bear the same kind of 
fruit. The word rendered olives (olive-berries) generally 
stands for the olive-tree ; but we use olive for the tree and the 
fruit with the same confusion. In the last clause of verse 12, 
which is unnecessary to the sense, the reading of the manu- 
scripts is notuniform. Asthis clause stands in the Authorized 
Version, it is So can no fountain both yield (literally, make) salt 
water and fresh, where can is supplied from the beginning of the 
verse, Cun a fig-tree, etc. Inthe Revised Version it is Neither 
| can salt water yield (make, produce) sweet. The true text is 
uncertain. Beyschlag remarks on this passage, that, without 
doubt, James would signify that,if, out of one mouth the bit- 
ter, that is the cursing, and at the same time the blessing 








proceed, this is net only something morally objectionable—a | 


| thought to which verse 10 had alluded,—but something 
morally impossible; and that accordingly he whe curses the 
| man made in God’s image cannot at the same time in truth 
bless or praise God; and hence, if the mouth gives expres- 
sion to both, the blessing can be only a seeming, but in reality 
a hypocritical] blessing.— Made after the likeness of God : Com- 
pare Genesis 1 : 25, “Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness” (9:6); “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed; for in the image of God made 
he man;” Psalm 8: 5, where the true sense is “ hast made 
him a little lower than God,” hast given him almost a divine 
nature, and 1 Corinthians 11 : 7. 

Verse 13.—The passage to the end of the chapter contains 
a contrast between true and false wisdom. The connection 
with the foregoing passage on the sins of the tongue may be 
this: that false wisdom shows itself especially in the sins of 
the tongue, as being the organ of man’s body by which the 
opposite qualities of meekness and of envy and strife are 
expressed in human language. The next chapter also, as 
far as to verse 12, continues the subject of envy and strife as 

growing out of evil desires that are ungratified.— Who is wise 
| and understanding among you? let him show by his good life his 
| works in meekness of wisdom: The wisdom and understanding 
spoken of here, and the practical wisdom spoken of so often 
in Proverbs,—correct judgments concerning human life and 
duty formed under the influence of divine wisdom. This 
must be shown as something emanating from his good conversa- 
tion, or, as the Revised Version has it, out of a good life. This 
word, which is used a dozen times in the Epistles, denotes, 
there as well as in the later Greek writers, a going up and 
down, a way of living, a life-walk. This is something practical 
which he is to show by his works in such a course of life, in 
meekness of wisdom, or in a spirit of meek wisdom, or a 
peaceful life of godliness. 

Verse 14.—James passes over to the opposite of this meek- 
ness of wisdom. On the contrary, if you have bitter jealousy 
and faction in your heart, glory not, and lie not against the truth: 
The latter portion of the verse might have taken the form of 
“vou will be boastful, and will lie,” etc. But as that which 
must not be done is something which a person is to be 
exhorted not to do, he gives his thought an imperative form, 
— Bitter jealousy and faction: Bitter is perhaps added because 
the word here translated “jealousy” can have a good sense 
also. Meaning originally fervor, or heat of feeling, it gave 
rise to our zeal, but also means, in a bad sense, rivalry, which 
is bitter as running into hatred.—Faction: Party spirit 
implying strife.—Glory not, ete.: Literally, glory net against 
the truth, and lie not. The sense is, be not boastful, and so 
through selfish boasting take the side against the true, and 
so speak falsehood. 

Verse 15.—This wisdom: The words are sarcastic. 





This 


kind, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. It is earthly, as not 
coming from above; sensual, as opposed to what is spiritual ; 
devilish, or, either like the temper of an evil spirit, or coming 
from one. 

Verse 16.—But where jealousy and faction are: The two 
nouns are repeated from verse 14.— There is confusion: The 
word denotes a want of stability or settled order here in 
society. 

Verse 17.—The wisdom from above is contrasted with this. 
It is first pure: Practical godliness has the character of purity 
or freedom from all defiling mixture ; and as this isa primary 
quality, it is named first.—Of the other qualities, we may 
notice without variance, Revised Version; without partiality, | 
Authorized Version; without dowbifulness, Revised Version 
margin.. Other meanings as without duplicity, or without | 
wavering and doubting, and simple-hearted, are quite as | 
good as those followed in our version. 

Verse 18.—And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace for | 
| (or by) them that make peace: Fruit of righteousness. Here | 
righteousness is simply religious rectitude. Its frwit is what it | 
bears or produces. This is said to be sewn, because the seed | 





so-called wisdom of the factions is not wisdom of the heavenly | 


a 


from the fruit is sown. In peace is the condition of things 
in which the seed can be sown to advantage; and this sowing 
is for, for the advantage of, the peaceful, or possibly by them, 
and by them only.— Who make peace: Peacemakers. Mat- 
thew 5: 9. 








THE ONE LIVING THING NEVER TAMED. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 








History tells us that, when Alexander the Great was com- 
| pelled to listen to an accusation, he always covered one of 
| his ears with his hand: if any one commented upon this 
Singular habit, he would reply: “I reserve that other ear 
for another witness, who will be sure to come and tell me the 
opposite side.” 

I. Let us commence our study to-day with a quiet inquiry 
as to what is really intended by the expression, “sins of the 
tongue.” What does the apostle rebuke, when he uses such 
violence of language about a beast never yet tamed? 

1. Now there is no need of perverting the caution; it is 
sufficiently severe without our so widening its reach that 
most of us would have to plead guilty on the instant. We 
are not forbidden to judge others, or to employ our tongues 
in expressing the judgment, under proper circumstances of 
limitation. When the public good requires it, we may 
ex,vse and denounce wrong-doers. When justice demands 
it, we can go into the witness-box, and give damaging testi- 
mony. We are at liberty to talk freely about others when 
we do it for their good, and with an affecting and humble 
sense of our like exposure, and perhaps our greater fault. 
This is not the sin which is condemned in the lesson. 

2. The process of rendering judgment upon others in the 
use of the tongue is in ordinary cases as inconsiderate as its 
effects are painful and injurious. Certain weaknesses rise 
into notice; certain inconsistent forms of behavior are 
reported ; certain improper associations are discovered ; cer- 
tain business irregularities are whispered around ; certain 
expressions of heterodox belief, or avowals of questionable 
principle, are handed along from one gossip to another ; cer- 
tain domestic difficulties are hinted at by garrulous neigh- 
bors; somebody has seen something, somebody has heard 
something, somebody has suspected something ; at any rate, 
somebody has something to say with his unruly tongue. 
This is the way in which the harm and the wrong is done. 
No matter what may set the whisper flying, there is a blem- 
ish in the character, or an open violation of the law of con- 
sistency ; the man must go; he can be nothing but a hypo- 
crite, or a Pharisee at the best; and he must he talked to 
death -at once. 

3. The way in which men take such stings of gossip is 
interesting as a matter of study of human nature. Some are 
unduly sensitive under thediscipline. “There is an unchar- 
itableness next to the cruelties of savages,” said the saintly 
Jeremy Taylor, “and at an infinite distance from the mercies 
of the Holy Jesus.’ He could not endure*the pain; but 
there is no necessity for an honest man’s being alarmed 
because he is suddenly traduced. There is a homely conso- 
lation in the old proverb: “The better the apples, the surer 
the stones in the tree.” The mild, sweet-tempered P, 
admitted a certain sort of cowardice under attack. He 
once, when others were remarking on the difficulty of provi ~ 
innocence against the suspicion of the world: “If any man 
were to accuse me of pilfering and pocketing the 
towers of Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, I should begin my 
defense by running away.” ‘There is no need of that: time 
will often make a way open for one in trouble, when nothing 
| else can avail. Flung salt causes only sore places to smart. 
II. Our next inquiry is concerning the moral character of 
this lawless use of the tongue : in what resides the guilt which 
is here condemned with such vigor of speech. 

It might be enough to say, in the beginning, that most of 
the harmful gossip of our times arises from mere imperti- 
nence. People keep talking about what is, at the best, 
none of their business. But such reckless conversation 
grows serious when it is kept up concerning a living human 
being with a mind to trouble, a reputation to ruin, a heart to 
break. The likelihood of mistake, in all private judgments 
of our fellow-man, is simply immeasurable; any prudent 
person would do well to check his speech. 

1. For, first, we rarely get the exact facts right at the start. 
A mere remark may be twisted in the mouth of a malevolent 
enemy into a wild utterance of wrong. Who is there on 
this earth that identifies his own sentences and words when 
they come back to him from thestreet? Whois adept enough 
at telling a story to be able to rehearse it twice over,and add" 
nothing to it? Hence, things get stated wrong, ami dan- 
gerously perverted. 

2. Then, again, recollect that we never know the elements 
of decision which entered in to compel the course which we 
censure. A great many considerations inevitably have to be 
reckoned in a man’s making up his mind, which he does 














| not propose to pubiish for his neighbors to rehearse; but it 


is by these that his judgment is arrested, modified, and 
established. 
3. Then, too, we cannot know the extenuations which are 


to be found in dne’s temperamentaml education. Lvexn whee 
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facts show that a Christian has committed real sin, there 
must be a careful discrimination. Af] those questions of 
weak will, perverse habits, wrong companions, overmaster- 
ing temptations, defective instruction, rushing memories or 
alarming apprehensions, sudden attack, hereditary taint, 
physica] distemper,—all these are to be answered before a 
child of God can be recklessly cast out. And these particu- 
lars are precisely what we do not know. 

4. Then add to this, that the outside world cannot learn, 
in any form or measure whatsoever, the penitence after- 
wards within the man’s soul, by the offer of which in faith 
he finds a fresh acceptance with God, and is now an humbler 
and steadier man in all time to come because of his downfall. 
A true Christian follows up his sin with confession; and it 
would certainly go far to disarm our harsh judgment of him, 
if in the moment of our making it, we could see the sorrowful 
child of the Highest on his knees, alone in the closet of his 
contrition; if we could understand how discouraged he is 
to think he has surrendered again,—so discouraged, indeed, 
that he would give up hoping forever, but that he knows 
God the Judge is kinder than men are. 

IIL. It becomes necessary, now, in the third place, for us 
to consider what is Christian duty in the use of our tongues. 

1, We have a right to use them in explanations of self- 
defense. It does not seem wise to insist that James the 
apostle teaches here in this remarkable chapter anything 
like tameness or pusillanimity. It is very clear that we 
have not right to be revengeful, nor petulant, nor malicious, 
even to our worst foes; but it is not required that a Chris- 
tian should be cowardly or stupid. 

2. We can use our tongues in defeating the gossip of others. 
We can cross counterfeit coins the moment we see them, 
so that they shall not circulate without a protest. There is 
generally a charitable construction which may be put upon 
‘almost every form of suspicious appearance. An old saint, 
Dorotheus by name, is reported to have taught his disciple 
thus: “If, on entering the private room of your brother 
where he performs his devotions, you find every thing in dis- 
order, conclude that he is so absorbed in God that he takes 
no thought about things external; if, on the contrary, you 
find everything in admirable order, be convinced that his 
interior life is as well conducted as his external habitation.” 
Much small gossip can be stopped thus. 

3. We can help instill better occupations into the minds of 
others, and use our tongues in telling them some nice ways 
in which to use theirs, At the time in which Jesus Christ 
was born, Hillel was president of the Sanhedrin. As he 
finished his lecture one day, a stranger approached, and put 
to him the question: “Can you teach me the whole law 
while I am standing upon one foot?” The rabbi replied: 
“Certainly ; begin now, if you desire; it is all contained in 
one sentence—Whatsoever you would not wish that your 
neighbor should do to you, do it not to him.” So there are 
some scholars who say that the Golden Rule was older than 
Christ; but Christ gave a better form (Matt. 7: 12). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 







is lesson is full of plain words about plain-speaking. It 
les with : 





. * CAUTIONS IN THE USES OF THE TONGUE. 

. Hearing is Safer than Speaking (v. 1). 

. Blundering is Sure at the Best (v. 2). 

. Speech is a Dangerous Agency (vs. 3-8). 

. Inconsistent Speech is not Creditable (vs. 9-12). 
. Bitter Speech isa Poor Cause of Boasting (v. 13). 
6. Evil Speech is Devilish (vs. 14-18). 
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1, HEARING IS SAFER THAN SPEAKING. 


Be not many teachers, . . . knowing that we shall receive heav- 
ter judgment (v. 1). It is not the people in the pews, but the 
man in the pulpit, who will be most likely to suffer from a 
charge of heresy or loose thinking, when there is any 
trouble in a church over differences in doctrine. Good 
listening, or bad listening, has no such risks in it as speak- 
ing—good or bad. It is not so much what a man thinks as 
what he says, about a subject or a person, that brings him 
into collision with others, or that causes others to blame him. 
Yet men are commonly readier to speak than to hear, to 
teach than to learn. And, as a rule, the poorer fitted a man 
is to be a teacher or to give advice, the more forward he is 
to undertake it. But let every one of us bear in mind, that 
the giving of counsel and the open expression of our opin- 
dons increases our responsibility, and exposes us to peculiar 
dangers. It may be our duty to take this risk: if so, we 
ought not to shirk the incurred perils; but they are perils 
none the less for all that. 


2 BLUNDERING I8 SURE AT THE BEST. 


In many things we stumble all. If any stumbleth not in word, 
And perfect men are not 


the same is a perfect man (vy. 2). 


that class. We are of the stumbling sort. It hurts some of 
us, more than others, to know that we do stumble in our 
words; but whether it hurts us or not, the fact of our stum- 
bling remains. Even when we hold back from speaking as 
long as we can, we are pretty sure at the last to say some- 
thing that we would better not have said, or to say it in such 
a way that it seems to mean something else than we purposed 
saying. Oh the worry of mind that some of us have to 
undergo in the memory of our stumbling words just when 
and where we were most desirous of saying the right thing, 
and saying it gracefully, if we said anything at all! It often 
inclines us to believe that there is no use in our trying to 
avoid blundering and bungling in our speech. Yet we can- 
not get on in the world without speaking. Words are a 
necessity. The tongue must be used. And after all it is 
better to stumble along—in the right direction—than not to 
move, through a fear of stumbling, when duty squarely calls 
us to a forward movement. 


% SPEECH IS A DANGEROUS AGENCY. 


The tonque is a fire: the world of iniquity among our members 
is the tongue (v. 6). It is easier to give pain by a word than 
by a blow; and it isa great deal commoner. Many of us 
who can hold back from all temptation to strike with the 
doubled fist, cannot always resist the temptation to strike 
with the tongue. And he who is wounded by the hand of 
another, has commonly more hope of recovery than he whose 
heart is pierced by a spoken word. Most of us have done 
more harm in the world by our words than by our deeds; and 
all of us are far more likely to continue doing harm by this 
means than by any other. Speech is a dangerous agency, 
yet it is an agency that must not be ignored. The lack of a 
timely word is sometimes as unkind and as harmful as any use 
of a word could prove. The fact that an agency is a dangerous 
one, does not in itself justify us in refusing to employ that 
agency wisely in its proper place. If the tongue is a fire, 
silence may be an ice-box ; and because you might burn a man 
by heated words, you have no right to freeze him to death. 


4 INCONSISTENT SPEECH IS NOT CREDITABLE. 


But out of the same mouth cometh forth blessing and cursing. My, 
brethren, these things ought not so to be (v.10). And that is a 
point on which there would be a universal agreement with 
the apostle James. The whole world recognizes two sides 
to almost every question, and wellnigh all the world admits 
the right of a man to be on either side of a question; but 
nobody recognizes the propriety of a man’s being on both 
sides of the same question at the same time. The world 
even goes so far as to have more tolerance for a man who is 
persistently and consistently on the wrong side, than for a 
man who is occasionally and inconsistently on the right side. 
And the Bible also admits that a man ought to be either 
“cold or hot,” rather than to try to “ blow cold and hot” with 
the same breath. Yet the true standard of consistency is 
consistency on the right side, and not on the wrong side; and 
that the world will admit in theory even if it does not seem 
to approve it in practice. Our words ought to be employed 
consistently with their praising of our God, not with their 


cursing of our fellow-men. 
. 


& BITTER SPEECH IS A POOR CAUSE OF BOASTING. 


Tf ye have bitter jealousy and faction in your heart, glory not 
(v. 14). It would seem as if bitterness in thought or word 
were the last thing a man would boast of; yet bitterness is a 
very common cause of boastfulness. Many a man delights in 
saying that he is one of the sort who never forgets an injury, 
and who never allows any man to harm him with impunity. 
And many a man takes pride in claiming to be one of those 
who always speak the plain truth to everybody; who 
always say right out just what they feel concerning those to 
whom they are talking. There is, in fact, no caution of the 
apostle James which is more timely to our day than this 
caution against being boastful of bitterness. In denomina- 
tionalism, and in party politics, and in social life, there are 
those who are evidently more than a little proud tu say, 
that they confess to having a good deal of feeling (bitter feel- 
ing they mean) on this subiect, so that they cannot look with- 
out prejudice upon those persons who are on the other side 
of the question in dispute. Brethren, “if ye have bitter 
jealousy and faction in your heart, glory not.” If it is in 
you, do know enough to be ashamed of it. 


& EVIL SPEECH IS DEVILISH. 


This wisdom . . . is earthly, sensual, devilish (v.16). The 
Bible has a way of calling things by their right names; and 
it would be better for us all if sins were never glossed over 
by an attractive misnomer. In this case, it is not folly, but 
“wisdom,” which is called “devilish;” “this wisdom” 
which enables one, out of jealousy or bitterness, to see faults 
and flaws in another, and to point them out in sneering or 
stinging phrase. There is a great deal of “this wisdom” 
shown in theological discussions, and in denominational dif- 
ferences, and in political party divisions, and in social and 


in the faith,” “fidelity to convictions,” “loyalty to party,” 





common in the community, You and I do not belong to 


neighborly comments on our fellows. We call it “soundness 


sensual, devilish,” and the Bible has the right view of it. If 
we were to root out the earthly, sensual, devilish elemen, 
from our speech, we should probably say less than we de 
now, but what we did say would do more good and less harm, 
and it would be a great deal more to our credit, to the com- 
fort of our fellows, and to the honor of our God. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


I. The Power of the Tongue.—1. It is a dangerous power. 
Therefore is the caution: “Be not many teachers,” etc. 
There are many would-be teachers in every community. 
They are to be found in the bar-rooms, or in the stores, talk- 
ing to a group around the stove, or speaking from a platform 
to a few auditors, etc. Indeed, almost every one has a 
ready-made opinion upon matters of conscience which he is 
not slow to advocate. But one should be careful about set- 
ting himself up as the Mentor of others. Why? (1.) 
“Knowing that we shall receive the heavier judgment.” 
We shall receive the heavier judgment: First, because we 
shall be judged in accordance with the responsibility that we 
assume. When one seeks to be the moral guide of others, he 
becomes responsible for the consequences of his teachings 
upon those whom he influences. Second, “For in many 
things we all stumble.” No man is perfect in deed or in 
judgment. He ought, therefore, to be cautious as to how he 
sets himself up as a pattern, or as a guide in matters relating 
to the soul’s welfare. It is safe for one to declare that which 
is plainly set forth in the Word of God, but it is not safe for 
any one of himself to declare what truth is. “If any stum- 
bleth not in word, the same is a perfect man, able to bridle 
the whole body also.” And the only one who never stumbled 
in word was the Lord Jesus Christ. He was the only per- 
fect man. He spake as never man spake. We approach his 
perfection as we come nearer to not stumbling in word. 
When we have perfect control of the tongue, then shall we 
be able to control the whole body. 

2. It is a power to be controlled. James gives two illustra- 
tions of the truth just stated. He compares the tongue to a 
bit in the mouth of a horse, and to the rudder of a ship. If 
you control the bit and the rudder, you control the horse and 
the ship. Otherwise the horse runs away, and the ship is at 
the mercy of the winds and the waves. Just so isa man 
with an uncontrolled tongue. It is constantly liable to be 
his destruction. Many a man has to blame his tongue for 
having worked his ruin. 

Il. The Character of the Natural Tongue.—Instead of tell- 
ing the class what is the character of the natural tongue, the 
teacher should draw out from his scholars the facts as they 
are set forth in the lessen. From that it appears that the 
tongue is :— 

1. Destructive. The apostle compares it to a fire, that kin- 
dies other fires. A mere spark is apt to be regarded as of no 
consequence. But it was a mere spark that kindled the for- 
est fires of Michigan and of Wisconsin, and it was a single 
lamp that burned down the city of Chicago. “Behold how 
much wood is kindled by how small a fire.” And the tongue 
is just such a destructive flame, kindling the passions of the 
whole body, and setting on fire “the wheel of nature,”—the 
whole course of life. A whole community, nay, even a whole 
nation, has been inflamed by a single remark. When men 
were ripe for it, a single word has been like a spark dropped 
into gunpowder. The tongue “ is set on fire of hell.” That 
is the fact with regard to the natural tongue. It is an incen- 
diary torch which the Devil never allows to go out. In his 
interest it is always scorching, scarifying, burning, blasting 
characters, reputations, souls. 

2. Untamable. The most singular natures in the animal 
creation have been tamed,—the tongue never. Men have 
discovered how to centrol lions and tigers, canaries and eagles, 
spiders and serpents, seals and fishes,—and yet have not 
found out how to control their own tongues. Every kind of 
nature is subject to man but his own. The tongue continu- 
ally is breaking loose from restraint. The wisest man, and 
that almost daily, has to regret his words of folly; the kind- 
est man, his words of anger ; the most self-controlled man his 
words of impatience and of haste. 

3. Deadly. “It is a restless evil, full of deadly poison.” 
Under the tongues of some people is the venom of serpents. 
They cannot speak witheut uttering some slander. Whole 
communities are poisoned by the malice of their conversa- 
tion. When they speak, it is like a snake striking with its 
fangs. And what tongue never has repeated a slander, or 
said an unwarrantable thing about a neighbor? 

4. Inconsistent. “Therewith bless we the Lord and Father; 
and therewith curse we men, which are made after the like- 
ness of God.” Its inconsistency in this respect proves its 
evil nature. The cursing demonstrates the insincerity of 
the blessing. “If aman say, I love God, and hateth his 

brother, he is a liar.” The two things are impossible—just 
as impossible as for a fountain to send forth from the same 
opening sweet water and bitter—for a fig-tree to yield olives 
or a vine figs. It is not by the reverential words that are 
used toward God in prayer, but by the words that are used 





or “outspoken plainness;” bat the Bible calls it “earthly, 


toward men in ordinary conversation, by which it is deter- 
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mined whether the fountain of the heart sends forth bitter 
waters or sweet. 

IIL. The Character of the Redeemed Tongue. Concerning 
the redeemed tongue, note:—1. Its possessors. They are, 
“The wise and understanding among you.” They are those 
(v.17) who have been made wise by that wisdom which 
cometh from above. 2. Its speech. “Let him shew by his 
good life his works in meekness of wisdom.” The redeemed 
tongue speaks but little. The life of the man is more elo- 
quent than words could be. No man wants for a tongue who 
does good deeds. 3. Its opposite. “But if ye have bitter 
jealousy and faction in your heart, glory not, and lie not 
against the truth.” The tongue of the learned often is given 
to disputations. In church, in state, in politics, in matters of 
all kinds, there often are shown skill in debate, shrewdness, 
jogic, tact, learning, wit, eloquence,—in the interests of 
faction. They make the impression of wisdom, but “this 
wisdom is not a wisdom that cometh down from above, but 
is earthly, sensual, devilish.” The Devil inspiresthe church 
quarrels! He speaks in not a few of the theological contro- 
versies. Any differences of opinion that are maintained with 
unbrotherly heat and jealousy have the stamp of the Evil One 
upon them. 4. fis character. When a man is born again, 
then the fact will be shown in his speech. The wisdom that 
is from above changes the heart and hence changes the 
language of the man; for out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. What are the characteristics of the 
redeemed tongue? (1.) “First pure.” It deals no longer in 
oaths. It has no slanders to utter. Nothing impure or 
obscene ever is voiced by it. It is never dipped in filth of 
any kind. (2.) ‘Then peaceable.” It ceases to be conten- 
tious, brawling, caustic, snarling. (3.)“Gentle.” The pos- 
sessor of a redeemed tongue is the only truegentleman. He is 
not harsh, censorious, captious or perverse. (4.) “ Easy to 
be entreated.” Is not stiff, obstinate, and unyielding. Is 
ready to be persuaded, where any principle is not involved, 
because it is pleasant to make others happy, but can say, 
No, and say it quite emphatically when occasion requires. 
(5.) “ Without variance.” The same one day as another— 
good all the while. Pure religion is not a mere spasm of 
goodness. (6.) “ Without hypocrisy.” The redeemed tongue 
will not speak flatteringly to the face, and utter detractions 
behind the back. Its words can be depended upon. It 
will never bless God, and then curse men. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What is the name of this lesson? Does it seem as if the 
tongue had much power? Does it seem as strong as the 
hands? Yet one word of command from a general-in the 
field must be obeyed by thousands of soldiers; how many 
lives that might cost in battle! An orator’s tongue can move 
men’s minds as leaves are moved in the wind. The words 
we say often have more power than the things we do. Who 
made your tongue? Of what use is it? The birds can sing, 
and all creatures make some sound, but none of them can 
talk as you can. 

A little member.—That is what James calls the tongue, and 
so it is a little member or part of the body; but he shows that 
this little member is harder to govern than the eyes or hands 
or feet, or any other part. What is put in a horse’s mouth 
so that the one who holds the reins can govern the horse? 
Does not the bit in his mouth turn the horse’s whole body? 
How can a ship be guided through the deep water in any 
direction? How does the man at the helm keep the great 
vessel from dashing on the rocks? There is one little part 
called the rudder, and the steersman sits there watching and 
ready to move it so as toturn the ship in the right course. 
As the bit to the horse, and the rudder to the ship, so is the 
tongue to the body, a little member but a great power. 

W hat is said about the tenque.—It is called by many names 
in the Bible: when David was pursued by Saul and his 
servants, David said of one of them that his tongue was “like 
a sharp razor working deceitfully.” He said of his enemies, 
their tongues were “sharp swords,” and that “they whet 
their tongues like asword.” Of the wicked it is said, “their 


says, “ He that will love life, and see good days, let him re- 
frain his tongue from evil.” Peter learned a hard lesson 
once, and after that he knew the need of keeping his tongue 
from evil. Do you remember when his tongue three times 
in one night said something which made him weep bitterly? 
What the tongue can do.— A tongue can pray or can praise, 
can say kind words to father and mother, to little sisters and 
brothers. Is there a little baby at your house just beginning 
to talk? How pleased you are when the little tongue can 
put several words together and say cunning things! How 
soon the child can talk plainly. After a while some tongues 
speak words of anger, lying, tale-bearing words that are cruel 
or fretful. James says, with the tongue we bless or curse, but 
he says, “ My brethren, these things ought not so to be.” 
How to use the tongue wisely— David said, “I will keep my 
mouth with a bridle.” James said, “If any man bridleth 
not his tongue, that man’s religion is vain.” How can we 
get wisdom to know how to bridle it? James tells of that 
wisdom which is “pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated.” So will the words be from a heart filled with that 
wisdom. God strangely fixed the tongue so as to help you 
bridle it. Two rows of little ivory gates built around it, 
then two ruby doors closing over the ivory gates. How 
many eyes? ears? hands? feet? All in pairs, and only 
one tongue to help or hinder the work of all the rest. Let 
it speak words of love, help, comfort, truth. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


[See also Illustrative Applications.] 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“So let our lips and lives express.” 

“Oh for a thousand tongues to sing.” 

“ Had I the tongues of Greeks and Jews.” 

“ Lift up, lift up thy voice with singing.” 

“ We praise thee, O God, for the Son of thy love.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


By what gift has God made man accountable for his 
thoughts and emotions beyond the mere experience of the 
same? (Title.) By what means will he finally measure our 
discharge of obligation in the work of impressing man? 
(Golden Text.) 

What is the due reward of a domineering spirit among the 
children of God? (James 3:1.) What is the effect upon 
others? (v. 2, f.c.) What instruction did Jesus give on the 
subject? (Mark 10: 42-45.) Under what circumstances was 
it given? Is it right, or wrong, to give honorable titles to 
religious teachers? (Matt. 23:8.) What mastery does the 
writer of this epistle commend? (v. 2, Il. c.; Prov. 16: 32.) 





tongue is as an arrow shot out.” James says, “The tongue 
is a fire,” and that it is “an unruly evil, full of deadly poi- 
son.” He says that beasts, birds, serpents, and fishes can all 
be tamed, “ but the tongue can no man tame.” 

How to use the tonyue.—If the tongue is a sharp razor, an 
arrow, a sharp sword, a fire, must we not learn how to use 
it? 
others, it is a fire; don’t you know, if you are excited, how 
quickly a cross word flies out, and somebody answers back, 
and how soon you are both in a passion? That is what 
James meant by saying, “ Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth.” He compares it to a serpent bite; a serpent 
darts out his sharp tongue, and into the wound he sends a 
drop of deadly poisen. Do you see how wicked, cruel words 
ean poison like an adder’s sting? Are you willing to let 
your tongue speak so as to wound like the bite of a snake? 

A good tengue.—Isn’t that the kind of tongue you want to 
have? Solomon says, “The tongue of the wise is health,” 


oe, 


When it speaks angry words, and kindles wrath in | 


and that “a wholesome tongue is a tree of life.” Peter | addressed, how would that work be shown? (v. 13.) What 


By what two illustrations does he show the power vested 
| in speech? (vs. 3-5.) In what respect is the second illustra- 
| tion fuller than the first? What makes the bit and the 
helm efficient? What is the character and effect of the 
“speech of the unregenerate spirit? (v. 6.) Is speech the 
| vehicle of the passions, or the servant of the will, or both? 
Is it, or is it not, within the ability of fallen man to make 
every word a voluntary, rational act? (vs. 7,8; Luke 6: 45.) 
What inconsistency will appear in the speech of him whose 
faith is not vital? (vs. 9, 10.) If man cannot tame his tongue, 
and yet is responsible for its inconsistencies, how can he 
escape condemnation therefor? (Prov. 4:23.) How will 
the final judgment of the deaf and dumb differ from that of 
those who possess all their senses ? 
| showing the impossibility of offering pure and acceptable 
| praise to God through the same channel whence flows words 
| of cursing toward man, made in his image. (vs. 11, 12.) 
| How must such words of professed praise be regarded? If 


| a man of renewed heart could be found among the Jews here 


Give four illustrations 


is the difference between a wise man and one endued with 
knowledge? When is it dangerous to glory in Christ's 
atonement, and a lie to teach the assurance of faith ? (vs. 143 
2:26.) Whence came such a misapprehension and misap- 
plication of the gospel doctrine? (v. 15.) In what sense is 
the term “wisdom” here used? If the doctrine of security in 
speculative faith without the renewal of the heart and control 
of the passions were generally accepted, what would be the 
result to society? (v. 16.) What is the essential element, 
the characteristics and manifestations of heavenly wisdom? 
(v. 17.) What is the reward of the peacemaker? (¥. 18.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


If one regards the position of a teacher, or Jewish rabbi 
of old time, and the weight attached to his speech or silence, 
together with the mass'of proverbs and pithy sayings that 
belong to the subject, it will not be difficult to see the men- 
tal connection between verses 1 and 2. Nor will one who 
knows how disastrous it is to have a stumbling horse on the 
roads of Palestine wonder that the metaphor of verse 3 eng- 
gests itself after the thought of a stumble. 

It must be confessed, however, that the matter of the les- 
son progresses by leaps, and seems to follow the swift zig-zag 
of lightning rather than to run in astraight course to its mark. 
The rudder was more truly “very small” in the ships 
known by James than it is with us. It was nothing more 
than a very large oar or paddle, stuck out from a hole in the 
stern of the ship, on one side—for there were two rudders. 
The “ impulse” of the steerer refers to each quick new direc- 
tion or shifting of the helm, as well as to the change for a 
principal course or direction. Every navigator, great or 
small, knows what that means; and knows that the instant 
attention to very small movements has an all-important use 
for the whole progress, if not the safety, of the vessel. 

Oriental sayings and proverbs about the tongue and its 
influence might be quoted tiil the reader was tired; and 
nearly every manner of punctuation which might be sug- 
gested for this difficult passage might be justified from an 
Oriental point of view. But perhaps the Oriental view of 
this passage is as well shown in the Peshitto Syriac as else- 
where. Verses 5 and 6 there read thus: “ Likewise also the 
tongue: the member is little (or, it is a little member), and 
it exalts itself. Also a little fire kindles much wood. And 
the tongue is a fire, and the world of sin is as a wood, and 
that tongue when (since) it is among our members, defiles the 
whole body, and inflames the produce of generations (or, 
families or tribes), that run like a wheel, and itself also is 
enkindled (or, kindles) by (within) fire.’ The Harklensian 
Syriac is somewhat different, and less paraphrastic. It reads: 
“Likewise also the tongue, that is a small member and 
aggrandizes itself. Lo, a little fire enkindles a vast wood. 
And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: therefore the 
tongue is set among our members [so] that it defiles the 
whole body, and inflames the wheel of nature, and is inflamed 
from Gehenna.” (In this passage, the word for “nature” 
is a verb in the infinitive answering to the Latin fri.) 

In the Péshitto, the “ wheel of nature” is taken to mean, 
evidently, the course of human life, even for many genera- 
tions or tribes; and the effect of the tongue is taken in its 
widest scope asa mischief maker. The Harklensian endeav- 
ors to keep the ambiguity (if such it is) of the Greek origi- 
nal; and it puts the original Greek word for “nature” in 
the margin, to guard against mistake. 

It must be conceded to an ordinary Grecian, that the 
meanings of the two words, the one for “wheel” and the 
other for “nature,” have, separately, variety enough to up- 
hold the several different interpretations which have been 
given; and in the absence of any very definite light on the 
meaning of the phrase which includes the two, it is hard to 
condemn either interpretation. And yet, except we admit 
avery bold figure, the scope of the word “nature” must, 
from the connection, be limited to human life, and fall some- 
where within the bounds of the interpretation given in the 
Peshitto. Then as to the “ wheel,” it is something that runs 
rather than rolls or encompasses; and denotes either the 
moving parts of the vehicle of life, the running gear from 
birth to death, or the course or proiress. I have not been 
able to see that the figure (of fire) should be pressed, so as to 
denote the manner of kindling or destruction; but it seems 
that the true view, as well as the Oriental one, is that the 
imprudent tongue destroys all the moving machinery of life. 
For a closer view of the meaning of the word “ wheel” in 
this connection, I have often felt myself forced to think of 
Anacreon’s words in his fourth ode: “ For life runs rolled 

or, rolling) like a chariot’s wheel; and when our bones are 

loosed we shall lie—a (its?) little dust.” Whether it is the 
wheel that is considered to be set in motion at “ birth” (thus 
rendering instead of by “ nature”), or however else one may 
thresh out the dry straw of the metaphor, seems of no great 
moment. 

I am inclined, too, to think that the being set in flame by 
Gehenna refers, as would be natural to an Oriental, almost as 





much to its unquenchable as to its infernal quality. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE.* 


Professor Ladd, of Yale College, has for many years 
made a special study of certain important topics lying 
at the foundation of revealed religion. On one of these, 
that of the Inspiration of the Bible, he has lectured at 
‘Andover; and since his removal to New Haven he has 
been the special lecturer on the same topic to the stu- 
dents of the divinity school of Yale College. 

In a work recently published, covering more than 
fifteen hundred solid pages, Professor Ladd has gathered 
the results of his prolonged study, and attempted to use 
them in a discussion which he himself calls “ A critical, 
historical, and dogmatic inquiry igto the origin and 
mature of the Old and New Testaments.” The previous 
\work of the author showed how thorough his metheds 
‘are, but at the same revealed a Teutonic habit of 
analysis, a colossal massing of details, and the corres- 
ponding massiveness of style which makes German théo- 

ogical works so heavy. The present work presents, per- 
haps even more prominently, the same characteristics. 

ven for the trained theologian the work is a diffigylt 
one. Professor Ladd is always anxious to be accurate. 
ccupying a middle ground between two peaitions that 
ave usua.ly been regarded as necessarily antagonistic, 
he finds it impossible to state his own view without 
utions and exceptions and qualifications in both direc- 
ps Doubtless this will not lessen the value of the 

ork for the use of the careful student; but it will, in 
view of the brevity of life and the other limitations of 
our common humanity, prevent any wide circulation of 
the learned production. 

Yet the views here advanced must be discussed by all 
intelligent Christians. Others will present them in 
popular form, and the interest awakened will be pro- 
found, For the Sunday-schools of our land, as at 
present conducted, the matter is a vital one. The 
International Sunday-school lessons assume a certain 
view of the Old Testament as well as of the New. If 
that view is false, the method now so widely adopted is 
a foolish one. Professor Ladd’s work wijl certainly do 
much to bring about a thorough investigation of the 
subject. The author has gone about his task in the 
proper spirit. He has earned the right to say, as he does 
in his preface: “I have tried to accomplish it with such 
patience, candor, and thoroughness, that I can con- 
scientiously ask the same qualities of all my readers.” 
Nor can one fail to respect the honesty with which, in 
the preface, in the introduction, in each of the four parts 
of the main work, he avows his disbelief of the tra- 
ditional view of the infallibility of Sacred Scripture, 
reiterating the statement that it net only is not true, but 
cannot be true. Equally admirable is the fearlessness 
with which he assails the naturalistic position, and 
insists upon the paramount authority of the personal 
Lord Jesus Christ. There is something magnificent in 
this challenge of both the great hosts of thoughtful men 
by an opponent of the views of each. Of the temper of 
the work, nothing can be said that is not pleasant. 

The volumes are far more than a treatise on inspira. 
tion. They seek rather to answer the much larger ques- 
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tion, “ What is the Bible?” The author has attempted 
an exhaustive answer, aad arranged his immense mate- 
rial as follows. 

In the introduction he discusses the right to make such 
an inquiry, the present necessity for it, and its preper 
scope and method, insisting, as he ought, upon the 
inductive method. Here he is undoubtedly right; the 
danger is an insufficient induction. ‘ 

The body of the work contains four parts. In the first 
part are set forth the claims, made for themselves, by 
the Seriptures. Here the author assumes, and rightly, 
that the person of Christ is the centre from which the 
inquiry must proceed. Yet here he begins to make con- 
cessions which seem to abridge both the knowledge and 
the authority of our Lord. Nor can his statements of 
those phenomena in the New Testament, which belong 
to a proper induction, be regarded as altogether satis- 
faetory. 

The second part, covering more than five hundred 
pages, treats critically of the phenomena of the Bible, 
grouping the material as related to the scientific, 
miraculous, historical, predietive, and ethico-religious 
contents of the Bible, and also to the questions of 
authorship and composition, of language and style, of 
canon and of text. The concluding chapter of this part 
is entitled an “Inductive Theory of Sacred Seripture.” 
Here the author sums up the results of this laborious 
investigation as follows: “The Bible claims to contain, 
and does contain, those sacred and inspired writings 
which constitute the sources of the history of divine 
redemption in Christ, and of those ideas and truths of 
revelation which have been imparted in an historical 
process to the ever-living Church of God.” 

In the third part, which is historical, the teaching of 
the church is set forth. Here the author introduces, in 
full form, the motive of the ethico-religious conscious- 
ness of believers as an integral and influential factor of 
the discussion; here the indefiniteness of his position 
becomes most manifest. The objective validity of the 
common epinién has been left in doubt by the diseus- 
sion up to this point. The new (and, apparently, in 
Professor Ladd’s view, the practically decisive) factor is 
an ethice-religious consciouspess, which must be made, 
despite all denials, by the logi¢ of events, the subjective 
pope to which appeals can be made from a Bible which 
is so fallible in parts as to require a syperior authority to 
decide what is authoritative. The historical material in 
this part will be te wany the most valuable portion of 
the eatire work. Naturally enough, the author here 
puts Sehleiermacher forward as the great spiritual 
restorer of modern theology. Only this much ean be 
said in summing up the results of this part: The histori- 
cal review serves to show, that if a new theory of Sacred 
Scripture is to be constructed, it must be a tentative one. 
The material for a full induction has not yet been col- 
lected ; a scientific analysis of the phenomena has not 
yet been completed ; further, the attempts made in the 
past have so often been based upon unhistoric, unphilo- 
sophical, and uncritical assumptions, as to warrant the 
opinion that the time for a full and satisfying statement 
of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture has not yet arrived, 
if such statement is to be made as the result of methods 
similar to that adopted by Professor Ladd. We wait the 
proof of even his limitations to the common view. 


In the fourth part, which is synthetic, the author 
attempts a statement of his own conception of “the doc- 
trine of the Word of God.” Notice that the question 
proposed was the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. The 
change is duubtless intentional, and is unmistakably sig- 
nificant. Here are discussed the various theories of 
revelation, inspiration, and redemption. While the 
author not only admits, but asserts, certain possibilities 
in inspiration, which might give the Scriptures infalli- 
bility, he is careful to deny such infallibility. More- 
over, he seems to defend the so-called “ gracious” theory 
of inspiration, which has its own peculiar difficulties. 
Seme of the chapters in this constructive part will prove 
stimulating to the mind, heart, and conscience of the 
Protestant Church. But there appears everywhere the 
same co-ordination of Scripture and of the ethico-reli- 
gious consciousness which we have already mentioned. To 
fairly indicate what we mean, we cite a passage of some 
length, in which the author sets forth his view of the dis- 
tinction between the Bible and the Word of God, which 
it contains. It is a good specimen of his style, and gives 
the key to his main position: 


The distinction between the entire extent of the received 
canonical writings, and the Word of God, which is contained 
in these writings, must then be carried out in the fellowing 
way. A certain fixed and immutable centre is furnished by 
these truths and facts of the divine self-revelation in Jesus 
Christ which both the Bible and the ethico-religious conseious- 


| tion to generation in the community of believers. 





ness of the Christian Church recognize as being the very Word 
of God to man. In preparation and anticipation of this very 
Word, and in immediate connection both of time and of idea 
with it, many separate words of God have been spoken. These 
separate words result from the very nature of the divine self- 
revelation as an historic and organic process dependent upon 
a corresponding subjective and spiritual process of interpreta- 
tion. Of these many divine words, not a few have become 
seripturally figed, and have thus been preserved from genera- 
With rare 
spiritual tact, and yet not with infallible judgment; without 
distinct self-conscious purpose, and acting under a variety of 
principles and impulses, and yet following on the whole as the 
Holy Spirit guided,—this community of believers has collected 

d preserved the literature of the Old and New Testaments. 

his literature contains these divine words as they are organized 
in histery, about the one central Word of God in Jesus Christ, 
and in accordance with the divine idea which is in them. The 
fact that the Word of God, thus scripturally fixed, is to be 
found only in the sacred writings, each generation of this com- 
munity accepts asa tradition from the past generations, and 
alse tests and discerns for itself. For the accomplishment of 
this aet of testing and discerning the Word of God, the com- 
munity enjoys the presence of the same Holy Spirit which 
originally gave the Word. As to the capital fact that the 
Word of God is contained in the canonical writings, and that 
the Church is to found its faith upon, and build up its life by, 
this Word,—the witness of the Church has never wavered. Ags 
to the preeise.relations of certain books and portions of these 
writings with respect to this Word, the judgment of the Church 
has been mutable. But the progressive and spiritually 
illumined consciousness of the Church is competent to discern 
and distinguish the Word of God as it is brought before it by 
the tradition of the canonical writings. This consciousness is 
not progressive in the direction of separating itself from the 
Divine Word: it is progressive and organic in its power to dis- 
cern and apply this Word. 

This “ power to discern and apply ” is thus illustrated 
in Professor Ladd’s distinction between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New: “The New Testament is avowedly 
(as judged by its own claims and intent) and obviously 
(as tested by the consciousness of the Church), in nearly 
all its extent, the vehicle of the Divine Word of salva- 
tion.” “The considerable portions of the Old Testament 
which appear as worldly wisdom, or historical detail, or 
ethical impression and opinion, without giving the 
tokens of spiritual insight or organic connection with 
revelation, are not to bé identified with the Word of 
God, in the true and specific meaning of the term.” 
(Vol. IT, p. 510-513). 

From this passage it would appear to be Professor 
Ladd’s view: (1.) That the New Testament, especially 
in view of its relation to Christ, is, in wellnigh all its 
parts, of divine authority as the Word of God; (2.) 
That a considerable portion of the Old Testament can- 
not be identified with the Word of God. (8.) That the 
ethieo-religious consciousness of believers has the right 
and duty of determining how much of what is contained 
in these writings should be regarded as the Word of God. 
He thus maintains a sufficient basis for discovering as 
revealed truth all the main points of what is called 
evangelical doetrine. But he, in the main, avoids the 
conflict with physical science, the difficulties from 
alleged historical mistakes, etc., by denying that the 
passages which involve such cenfliets and difficulties 
have any authority, or constitute in any proper sense the 
Word of God. This may seem to be an advantage, buv 
it ean be but a temporary one. Unbelievers will not 
cease to press the difficulties; believers will still be dis- 
turbed by the presentation of them. Why? Because 
of the wellnigh universal conviction that a revelation 
which has taken place chiefly through historic fact, 
cannot commend itself to confidence if the historical 
accuracy of the documents containing it ean be success- 
fully impugned at every point. Moreover, Professor 
Ladd, in the details of his induction, surrenders far 
more than is as yet called for. 

There are grave difficulties, too, in the position taken 
in regard to ethico-religious consciousness. Whose 
consciousness ?—that of the individual, or that of the 
church Catholic? At what stage of controversy? When 
a new theory of Scripture is stated, or after it has been 
fully discussed? Here are the germs of ecclesiasticism, 
or mysticism, or rationalism, or chaos—as the case 
may be. 

This ethico-religious consciousness might be (and in- 
deed has been) in one attitude, in the days of Baur, for 
example, as to the New Testament, and in another in 
these days; nor is there any reason to doubt that the 
critical conflict in regard toethe Old Testament will be 
marked by similar changes. 

The Christo-centric position taken in this work is 
undeubtedly correct. Yet the person of Christ will 
always remain the strongest analogue for the theory of 
an infallible Scripture. The history of the Church 
shows us plainly that the doctrine of the person of 
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Christ and that of sacred Scripture stand in vital rela- 
tion. Sometimes low views of the latter lead to low 
views of the former, or viee versa ; but there is no inevi- 
table correspondence. Of this correspondence, Professor 
Ladd’s own utterances give evidence. 

Great things may be hoped for in view of the more 
thorough Seriptural study which must result from the 
promulgation of these views; but, after all, this work is 
not more than it claims to be: an “ingwiry into the 
origin and nature of the Old and New Testaments.” 
An answer to the inquiry it is not; nor perhaps does it 
pretend to be. That the ethico-religious consciousness 
of believers us a body must pronounce the answer, Pro- 
fessor Ladd himself allows. It is to be wished that 
every contribution to the satisfying answer might show 
the same care, the same devoutness, the same love of 
truth. Marks of research are abundant on every page, 
but the moral qualities of the work are the most 
attractive. 

The author is to be thanked, not only for the full 
table of contents, but for the full scriptural and topical 
indexes. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Harper’s has a bright set of articles for January. The 
Quaker Poet is a readable paper on Whittier by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford ; At Mentone, by Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, opens promisingly with a delineation of life 
and its surroundings at that famous health resort; and 
The Old Packet and Clipper Service, by G. W. Sheldon, 
recalls the former glories of the American mercantile 
navy. 


A story of the war for the Union is commenced in the 
January number of The Atlantic, under the title, In 
War Time. The Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody has a sensible 
article on the study of Greek, in response to Mr. Adams’s 
notorious attack ; Dr. Holmes contributes a poem which 
will not add to his reputation; Mrs. Jackson’s English 
sketch this month is Chester Streets ; and Richard Grant 
White cuntributes a supplement to his burlesque Mr. 
Washington Adams in England, wherein the satire of 
that sketch is explained so as to be appreciated by the 
“meanest capacity.” Octave Thanet’s story, The Bishop’s 
Vagabond, isa bright character sketch, which will repay 
perusal. 


In the January number of The Century Magazine the 
anonymous novel entitled The Bread-winners comes to 
a lame and impotent conclusion. Now when the story 
is finished, and there is a lull in the exaggerated praise 
with which its first streng chapters were hailed. by the 
newspaper critios, it is hardly possible for an impartial 
reader to overlook the faet that its tone is too 
“realistic” to be clean, and that, as a novel’ purporting 
to portray a certain phase of real life, it has exactly the 
same truthfulness as the pathological reports of a fever 
hospital would have, if published as tables of the physi- 
ology of the human body in health. Among the other 
contents of the January number are an excellent por- 
trait of General Sherman, accompanying a biographical 
article by E. V. Smalley, an illustrated paper on Old 
Edinburgh by Andrew Lang, and an interesting sketch 
of the brief life and work of Toru Dutt, a native _ 
(though writing in English and French) of India. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


——$< 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 


LGUiSTIRG, KCRGROIEP occ ccsccsceccsscneseccsosees cecsastile June 11-13 
Ploridin, state, Pemaneele.icciccce isticccscsicsicccccecee soestasns Feb. —— 
Georgia, state, Columbus.............ccccceesecseeee. seeseseee April 23-25 
Colorado, state, Denver ........0....2sscerecccceess socccsesesesees May 6-8 
Tilinela, state, Bprkea Geld ..0....0. ....c0cccccoscesnocss epson May 13-15 
West Virginia, state, Graftom............csccccrsersesessees May 21, 22 
Minnesota, state, Stillwater.................00 ..secsscsswesseserees June 3-5 
Dadte, territorial, TEGROM o......c..0.sceciscessesc0s siccsecccses June 3-5 
DOR ON UNG, Ciacci cece ste cccces canciones June 3-5 
Indiana, state, Franklin..............0.sscccsccossserseeseeeesdUMe 24-26 


DREN, DORN, TORI is ckipin cceccocesonenesas soonceat 2......Jume 24-26 





THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS IN 
LONDON. , 


Newspaper comment is still busy in England over the 
mission of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey in London. 
Perhaps the most remarkable contribution of journalism 
to the discussion, since the noteworthy article in The 
Pall Mal! Gazette, is the deliverance of The Tablet, the 
organ of English Roman Catholicism, on the value of 
the work done by the American evangelists, The arti- 
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cle in The Tablet was, of course, written from a Roman 


Catholic standpoint ; but while it pointed out defects in 


the teaching of Mr. Moody as judged from the stand- 
point of the Romish Church, it heartily commended 
what is being done by him and by his associates for the 
Christianization of the neglected districts of London ; 
and it intimated that no good Roman Catholic could do 
other than rejoice over the success of those who are 
bringing anew to the consciousness of men who have for- 
gotten God, the great Christian truths of sin, salvation, 
and judgment to come. The Nenconformist and Inde- 
pendent, which speaks for English Congregationalists 
has a bright article on Mr. Sankey’s music, with sugges- 
tions of the lessons which the churches may learn from 
Mr. Sankey’s methods and their results. And an article 
in The Christian gives an instance of the personal results 
of the mission, in a letter from a young man who, with 
two of his companions, had been defrauding his employer. 
All three were awakened to a consciousness of their sin; 
and they evidenced the thoroughness of their conversion 
by at once going to their employer, confessing their 
thefts, and making restitution. 

A very successful series of meetings at Wandsworth, a 
large district in London about five miles south-west from 
St. Paul’s, was closed on December 5. The district is 
the centre of large manufacturing agencies, and it has a 
large working population. The chief feature of these 
meetings was the successful effort to bring in outsiders, 
rather than to have the meetings filled with those who 
are already Christians. 

Immediately upon the close of the Wandsworth meet- 
ings, Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey opened a mission at 
Stepney, one of the eastern suburbs of London, embra- 
cing & population of about a hundred and fifty thousand. 
This is one of the most discouraging fields of mission 
work in London. At least one permanent mission has 
been laboring in it for several years ; and although it is 
active and efficient, the destitution is so great that but 
little impression seems to be made upon it. The mission 
in this place continued for seventeen days, with remark- 
able success ; it having succeeded in laying hold upon 
lower classes of the population than ‘any’similar move- 
ment in that part of London has reached. The meet- 
ings were very numerous, and the inquiry meetings 
were crowded. It is, of course, impossible to estimate 
the number of actual conversions; one estimate places 
it at “thousands,” but, at any rate, the number must be 
very large. On Sunday, December 23, which was the 
closing day of the mission, five great meetings were held 
in the evangelistic hall, and overflow meetings had to 
be held in Stepney Church and Beaumont Halli. At 
the same time, it was remarked that the attendance at 
the churches, instead of being diminished, was increased. 

At the conclusion ofthis mission, Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Sankey suspended work for a little, on account of the 
intervention of the Christmas holidays. The iron evan- 
gelistic hall has been removed to Clapham, where another 
mission will shortly be commenced. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—It will be seen from the Convention Calendar for 
1884, that already nine states and one territory have 
announced their forthcoming conventions, and that the 
announcements show a fair representation from east, 
west, north and south. For Florida the announcement 
is made as for February, the exact date not having yet 
been reported. 

—A reference to the Convention Calendar will show 
that the Fourth Triennial! International Sunday-school 
Convention meets at Louisville, Kentucky, June 11-13. 
That date has been avoided by states holding their con- 
ventions in June, as far as reported; and the Interna. 
tional Committee requests that the other appointments 
should also be made for such dates as will not interfere 
with the International Convention. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—By an arrangement with the Society of Arts of Bir- 
mingham, England, the Church of the Redeemer of 
that city made provision for the admission of the mem- 
bers of its Sunday-school to the Society’s winter exhibi- 
tion of pictures. More than six hundred of the scholars 
availed themselves of the privilege. The Birmingham 
Sunday-school Union commends the example of this 
church to the other churches in its territory, and sug- 
gests that this is one of the pleasantest means of com- 
bining instruction with social enjoyment. 

—* Class 29,” of Broadway Baptist Sunday-school, 
Providence, Rhode Island, which is taught by Mr. W. T. 
Perkins, assistant secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, has twenty-five members. The clase is 








completely organized, having a president, vice-presi- 
dents, secretary and treasurer, and having seven commit- 
tees—the Bible committee, lesson-paper committee, in- 
vestigation committee, golden-text committee, library 
committee, reception committee, and a committe {cr 
the visitation of the sick. Each member of the c!ass is 
either an office-bearer or a member of one of these com- 
mittees. A quarterly statistical paper will be issued 
during the year, containing the secretary’s and treas- 
urer’s reports, the names of new scholars, and other items 
of interest relating to the class. 


—Ata recent Sunday-school reunion in Sharpsburg, 
Pennsylvania, a hand-bill was distributed among the 
audience. It is reproduced here as having a suggestive- 
ness for superintendents who cannot get teachers enough. 
The circular read as follows: “ WANTED! IMMEDIATELY !! 
Laborers! Steady work, and highest wages promised 
to reliable workers. We want six Sunday-school teach- 
ers. All applicants will be taken on trial. No questions 
asked as to family relations, sex, nationality, or politica] 
faith. Those finally accepted should have among other 
things ‘ aptness to teach,’ or a willingness to learn how, 
a determination to make an honest effort to discharge 
the well-known duties of a Sunday-school teacher, and 
become the possessor of an umbrella adjusted to wet or 
warm weather. Those who cannot obtain the latter will 
be presented with one by the undersigned. For further 
information, call on or address, The Superintendent.” 


— Here is a note from Mr. F. G. Ensign, the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union’s secretary for the North- 
west, which carries its own suggestions to the class indi- 
cated in its opening sentence. Mr. Ensign writes: “To 
any who claim that Union Sundav-schools are a drain 
upon the church, and are barren of practical results, the 
fillowing may be of special service: ‘In Harrison 
County, Iowa, there is a Union Sunday-sehool which 
has during the last twelve months, contributed $160 
to the American Board. The missionary department of 
this school was organized twenty months since, and dur- 
ing this time $275 has been freely given to foreign 
missions. At the same time this school aids liberally 
in the support of a Sunday-school missionary in Wes- 
tern Iowa. The superintendent is an enterprising but 
consecrated farmer, who labors for the building up of 
Christ’s kingdom because he loves souls. He is active 
in work at home, and earnest for the spread of the gos- 
pel abroad. Another school in the same county, that 
was organized by the American Sunday-school Union 
over a year ago, when only one professing Christian, a 
lady, was found to care for the school, has had an unin- 
terrupted success, although it was deemed entirely inex- 
pedient to attempt a school there, because almost a 
quarter of a century had passed since the settlement of 
the county, and that place was given up to be left as 
hopeless. But look now: they are not only caring for 
their own school, but also sending money to help carry 
the gospel fo heathen lands. More than three hundred 
Sunday-schools have recently been established by the 
missionaries of the American Sunday-school Union in 
western Iowa, where the children were not being cared 
for, and the Sabbaths observed by religious services. 
More than three hundred more could have been gathered 
in settlements where the children are now in no Sunday- 
school, had the Union means to support the work ; and 
the same is true of the entire North-west, for there is 
greater need for this undenominational Sunday-school 
missionary service than there ever was before, and what 
work has been done is unprecedently successful in lead- 
ing souls to Christ,’ ” 


TEMPERANCE. 

—Tuesday, January 8, has been appointed by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union as a day of 
prayer for temperance. . 

—More than ten thousand of the clergymen of the 
Church of England are total abstainers, according to the 
| London] Christian World. 

—A temperance association for women is forming 
branches throughout England. It combines the prinei- 
ple of the temperance and the beneficial societies, and 
the organization is known as Daughters of Temperance. 

—Temperance work is not confined by denominational 
bounds. Father Nugent, of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the priest whom Cardinal Manning described as the 
second Father Mathew of this century, has opened free 
concert-rooms in Liverpool as a counter-attraction to 
the gin-palaces. The music, which is both vocal and 
instrumental, is of a high order, and the large hall is 
crowded every concert night. 

—In celebration of the decennial anniversary of the 
woman's temperance crusade, the Union-Sigual, of Chi- 
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cago, the official organ of the Woman's) 
Christian Temperance Union, has issued 
& crusade number containing poems, 
stories, and articles, by noted temperance 
writers, containing the crusade and its 
results. One of the specialties of the num- 
ber is a fac-simile of Whittier’s letter of 
tribute to woman's work, which was called 
forth by this celebration. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 18 51,000 
copics. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE— 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, is a superior 








substitute, and its use is positively beneficial | 
to health. 


“PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOL- 
ish” are housekeepers that neglect to use 
James Pyle’s Pearline Washing Compound, 
which is in every way superior to soap. 


FILLMORE BROS., 185 RACE ST., CIN- 
cinnati, O., will mail, post-paid, as a present, 
to every Sunday-school whose superinten- 
dent or music leader will send his address and 
the number of copies necessary, a new song 
entitled “Are you Doers of the Word?” 
adapted to the lesson of Sunday, January 13, 
1884, 


UNDOUBTEDLY THE GREAT CAUSE 
of the fearful mortality among the children 
is the use of improper food and thus simply 
from lack of knowledge on the part of moth- 
ers. The use of such food as experience has 
shown to be perfectly adapted to children will 
avoid much sickness and many deaths. 
“ Tlorlick’s Food for Infants suits admirably, 
seems to be just the thing for our little ones.” 
—I. G. Jones, M. D., Evansville, Ind. “ Wave 
used Ilorlick’s Food for infants for my baby 
for five months. He takes no other nourish- 





ment and it agrees with him perfectly.”— 
Mrs. R. W. Ryckman, Jr. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Book on treatment of children sent free. 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


Why do you safer with Buck Ache, Pain in the 
Chest, Rueumatisi, or lameness anywhere, when a 
Hop Plaster will give you reliet? Druggists sell 
them, 25 cents. 

Pianos for the Governor General of Canada. 
Two pianos, of tue Ceiebrated Factory of WM. KNABE 
& Co., have just been selected for his Excellency, the 
Marquis of Landsdowne. One was a@ magnilicent 
Grand“ Knabe,” in elegant Rosewood Case, and the 
other one of their Upright Cabinet Grands. The Tone, 
Touch, aud Workinanship of these Instruments are 
described as being perfect. ‘Vhemost erage jenges 
were employed to make the selection, one of them 
being Mr. kK. Harriss, who previous to penving Eng- 
land, heid the high appointment of Local Examiner to 
the Royal Academy of Music, London.— Ottawa C.tizen. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

W. J. Academy, Bridgeton, N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
rooms; kind home; good table. Preparation tor college 
or business. Payment from day of entrance. Spec al 
terms to clergymen. Prin,, Caleb Allen, B. A. (i8ng.) 

Catalogue (58 pages), giv- 
ELOCUTION ing full information, sent FREE. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. i 
WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School for Young Ladies and Children, 
Eleventh year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St,, 
West Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 











A Christian family school for boys. Prepares for 
college, scientific school, or business, Send to Capt. 
D. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, Morgan 


. Cook Co, Tilinois, tor catalogue, 


WITHIN ©. SHORTLIDGE'S Media Academy, 
Media, Pa., for Young Men and Boys, has jus 
added 20 new rooms. Students admitted and classified 
at anytime. All pupijs board with the principal, 15 
instructors. Special attention to both advanced and 
backward pupils. School opensafter the holidays, Jan. 
Fixed price covers every expense, even books, etc, 
Address8 wir dain C, SHoRTLIDGr,A. M,( Harvard Col- 
lege graduate), Media, Pa. Ba S*hoolopenall summer, 


BOSTON 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Full course, two years; shorter course,one year. The 
Englisi and Delsarte systems of gesture: light gym- 
nastics. Term peging Ocjober 4. Preparatory class, 
fitting for second haifof the junior year, commences 
eed,‘ For catalogues, apply to 

R. RAYMOND, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


rnishes unegualled facilities for instruction in 
no, Organ, Violin, Voice, ail Orchestral In- 
gtr ments and Paning. Inthe Art Department 
r Drawing, Pxintingand Modeling. in Mod- 
ern Languages, (herman, French, 424 Italian, 
with the best native teachers, Tn Raglish Branches, 
foymonnnt Higher. Inthe College of Orator 
n VocaP Techn gue, Elecution, Rhetorica 
ry, atic and Lyric Art. Inthe New 
eme excellent board and nicely furnished rooms 
can be m $45 to $75 per term of ten weeks, 
Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten weeks in classes of four. 
Private Lessons in any Depprtenent. New Calendar, 
, sent free, 
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INOW READY. 


“SELECT NOTES.” A Commentary on the Sunday-school Lessons. Vol. X. 8vo,cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Interleaved Edition, $: 
INTERNATIONAL 

Part I1., Children an 

to the youngest minds. Price, 15 cents each. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY, for Adults. 
jliustrations. Price,‘20 centaa year. 


ESTION 


2.00. Single copies sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


BOOKS, Three grades, to reach all classes. Part I., Older Scholars. 
outh. Part ILI., Little Learners. 'T 


his last book is fully illustrated and adapted 


Has a large colored map of Paul's travels, and fine 


INTERMEDIATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY for young people (new), adapted to the 
average class from 12 to 15 years of age. This also has a large colored map, double page, and has valuable 


illustrations. We ask for it careful examination. Price, 2 


THE CHILLDREN’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Teachers’ Editions of the two higher § 
by Mrs. M.G. Kunnepy. Price of each, 


cents @ year. 


QUARTERLY, prepared by the well-known Sunday-school 
writer, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, of Philadelphia, Fuliy illustrated, with colored map. 


Price, 16 cents a year. 


rades, by Rev. A. F. ScHAUFFLER, and of the Children’s Quarterly 
0 cents, or 40 cents a year, 


P. &.—Any of the above series sent post-paid on receipt of price. 





PUBLISHED BY 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 
No, 25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION 


furnishes a full line of Lesson Helps and 
Periodicals for Sunday-schools. 
They consist of: 
1. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. Single copy, by 


mail, 60 cents per year; 2 to 4 copies, monthly, per 
year, 55 cents; 5 to 9 copies, monthly, per year, 50 
cents; 10 to 19 copies, monthly, per year, 4 cents; 20 
copies or more, monthly, per year, 40 cents. 


For introduction the Sunday-School World will be 
supplied during the first quarter of 1884 for only 
Ten Cents. 

2. THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION QUAR- 
TERLY. 20 cents per year; 5 copies and over, 15 cents 
each, 


3. THE AMERICAN’ SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION PRI- 
MARY QUARTERLY. 15 cents per year. 4 cents a 
single copy. 4 copies and over, 10 cents each per year 


4. SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER. A large four-page 
monthly. 
6. PRIMARY LESSON PAPER for the younger 
scholars, with illustrations, 
Price of each of these papers REDUCED to 6 cents a 
copy per year, Or one-half cent per copy per month. 
REVIEW PAPERS, 


6. QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. 25 cents per 
quarter, or $1 a year. 





7. SUPERINTENDENT’S REVIEW PAPER..8 cents a 
| year, : 


8. SCHOLARS’ AND TEACHERS’ REVIEW PAPER" 


Ten copies and over, 3 cents each per year. 


PICTORIAL PAPERS, 


9. THE SUNDAY HOUR. Single copy, monthly, 25 
cents a year. Ten or more copies, 9 cents each per 
year, or 234 cents per quarter, 


10. ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
The same price as ‘‘ The Sunday Hour.” 


11. TRUTH IN LIFE. Thesame price as “ The Sun- 
day Hour.” 


12. THE YOUTH’S WORLD (monthly). Single cop- 
ies, monthly,25 cents a year. Scopies or more, l2cents 
each a year. 

One copy of each of these four papers monthly to 
one address, seventy-five cents per annum. 

13. THE PICTURE WORLD for Little People. 25 
cents a year. 5 copies or more, 20 cents each a year. 

When taken with the other four pictorial papers 
in quantities it is furnished at less rates. 

One copy of each of these five papers monthly to 
one address, $1.00 per annum. 


These five pictorial papers with the Sunday-School 
World may be had for $1.50. 
Send for specimens of these papers, and 
judge as to their suitability and excellence. 


NOW READY. 


THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK FOR 1884. 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE. 


This handy little Commentary on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1834 1s now ready. Besides 
two colored maps and numerous illustrations, it con- 
tains blackboard designs of an original and improved 
character, and fulland comprehensive notes, explana- 
tions, questions and teachings. 


Price, by mall, tpaid, anae copy, card-board covers, 
10 cents ; 50 copies, $4. Bound in boards, 
single copy, 15 cents; 50 copies, $6.00, 


The American 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


WIDE-AWAKE TEACHERS 


WILL ADOPT THE 


Gommon Sense 
Music Reader 


By Dr. H, R. PALMER and A. T. SCHAUFFLER. 


A carefully graded Book of Studies and Recreations, 
followi the method so successfully used by the 
Church Choral Union in New York City. 


Better results can be obtained by the use of 
this Music Book than by any other. 
A Class can be taught to read ordfnary Church Music, 
in all keys, in EIGHTEEN L NS, 


An abundant supply of choice Tunes, G) 
Sor eae. acted en Secular. geehaar 


4 es, handsomely gotten up. 
Pries, $8 per dez. by Ex.; 60 cts. per copy by Wall. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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2.50 
A YEAR. 
1884—.* 
The beautiful Christmas Number, beginning 
the volume, now ready. Only 25 cts. 


ILLUSTRATED STORIES for 1884. 


L—A Brave Girl. By EizanrtxH_ STUART 
PHELPS, author of “ Gates ar,” “‘Dr. Zay,” etc. 
IL.—A District Messenger Boy. By JAMEs OTIs. 
IIl.—Pamela’s Fertune, By Mrs. Lucy C. LILiie. 
IV.—His Three Trials. A story for bo: By Mrs. 
KATE GANNETT YELIS. V.—An Histo ical 
Serial. (To begin in the December number. Vi 
Pansy Billings. By“ H.H.” VII.—In No-Man’s- 
Land. (A Wonder Story.) By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 


ART FEATURES. 


; Super’ Frontispieces, by F. H, LUNGREN, whose 
‘ A- eying, and “Winter Birds” were so ous. 
Through France in Sabots, by W. PARKER Bop- 
FISH, @ Picture Serial. The Procession of the 
Zodiac, twelve e B om hg by Jesstzr McDER- 
MOTT. ild Life in enice, 20 pictures by JosEPH 
PENNELL. A Canadian Carnival, a series by 
HENRY SANDHAM. Artistic Initials, by Gzorck 
Foster BARNES. 


NOTABLE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


FAMOUS DWARFS, FAMOUS GIANTS, 
THE TROUBADOURS, THE GYPSIES, 

BOSTON COMMON (three papers), profusely 
illustrated, by Epwarkbp EVERETT HaLrK. 

In addition, there have been secured a brilliant line 
of short stories, travels, practical articies, illustrated 
poems, etc, 

WIDE AWAKE is only €2.50 a year. Premium list, 
which will tell you Low to get beautiful gifts, free. 

For, those too}! For pours peo-| For young read- 
young to read for ple who are too ers, there is our 
themse) ves, there old for our Little! Little Men and 
is Babyland,| tien and Wo- Wemen, with 
with its wealth or\men, there isthe daintiest of 
wonderful pic-/The Pansy, reading, and ni- 
tures and stories|with its cioice cest of pictures 
for Babies to see|stories and illus- for those begin- 
and hear; only 50\trations—as_ the ningto read; $1.00 
cents & year, little people say,ayear. Holiday 

Christmas No.|‘‘ nice as nice can number, 10 cents. 
cover in colors,/be;” 75 cents a 
only 5 cents, year. Monthly 

part, 7 cents. 

Sample copies of the four m: ines sent for 25 cents. 
Tllustrated premium list free. For particulars write to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 FranklinSt., Boston, Mass, 

“The reading matter in D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
Holiday Books is always fresh, and by our best au- 
thors; while the pictures are original, by the best 
artists. This gives them their pre-eminence,”—Tran- 
script, Full catalogue free on application. 


BARNES'S GENERAL HISTORY, 


A Brief History of Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern Peopiss. 


With some account of their Monuments, Insti- 
tutions, Arts, Manners, and Customs. 


By the author of Barnes’s Brief History of the 
United States, of France, etc. Postpaid, $1.75. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
Readings and Recitations?! 


.: NO? with the Series, and con- 


tains another nuyorep splendid Dec- 
hining Sentiment, 























This number is uniform 


lamations Readi com- 


Oraiory, Pathos, Humor, 
Fun, Price, 30ets., mailed free. Sold by Bookseilers. 
Every boy who speaks pieces, every member of a 
Lyceum who wanta thing New to recite, 
should get the whole set. Club rates and full list 
of contenta free. P. GARRETT & CO., 708 
Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONE THOUSAND 255 ONE RIDDLES 


Conundrums, Enigmas, Charades, Hints for Acting 
Charades, and Curious Sayin, 
WAY. Justthe book for fun and evening entertain- 
ment. 1m pages. paper cover, licents; cloth, 30 cents. 
Sold by all dealers, or mailed on receipt of price by 
J.8. ILVIE & Uo., 31 Rose Street, New York. 


HEQLOGICAL BROOK STORE 


Porm'lySmith,bnelishéCo NORcERe 
CrsEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
OR ALL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 


American Baptist Pubiication Societ 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Lous. 


ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
re Folks’ Quarterly of Howard i Gannett & Co. 


HE BEST SUND\Y-SCH BOOKS. 
4 Send Br ouGuTOR Meee ode Te*- 
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The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEI- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are:published in a 96 page pam- 
philet. 





CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK, 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 


CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac K. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Phillip Schuaif, and 
George Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. 
M. Thomson. Ek de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about tie intelligent use of tue 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Hy Aw a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and otber 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, if we h to dosoat our own expense.— 7 
Congregationalist, 

“The publisher of TheSunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service 10 the Ciristian pub- 
lic in putting Sete in handy volume form the series of 

pers published in the Times near the beginning of 

he year. Itisa convenient little pamphiet of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.” —The Daily 

fournal, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care 
fully r and studied. It contains in sn.all compas¢ 
amass of valuable hints, and we can cordiaily recom: 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
acopy of this little work: it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuable — for further guidance.” — The Observer, 

wmanville, Canada, 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in asmal! com- 
pass, & large amount of valuable reading matter.’’— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.” — The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine, 

“It 1s an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.’—Zion’s Heruid, 
Boston, 

“Bible students will do well to bang’ & copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 

“A valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible.” 
— The Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 


Very valuable to % Bible student.” — The Christian 
4 ae Shea a. 





“a valuable little book.” —The Advance, Chicago, Il. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELI4 BLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE For 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 
Sar Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. \ 
_ 10 Bible House, New York. 
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maps in colors. 190 hints to teach- 
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A. H. EYLERS « CO. Pub. St. Louis, Mo. 
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WOGLOM, 122 Nassau New York. 
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Young's Analytica Concordance, 


Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarte, 
cloth, 1100 pages, (students’ edition on an entirely new 
plan,) containing every word in the Bible in alpha- 
betica! order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal meaning of each, and its pro- 
nunciation,exhibiting about 311,000 references,marking 
30,000 various readings in the New Testament, with 
the latest information on Biblical Geography and 





Antiquities, etc., ete., ete., designed for the simplest 
reader of the English Bible, by Robert Young, LL. D., 
The publishers say :—“‘ In typographical appearance, 


size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of the English Edition. 

“Theimportersof the English Edition having repeat- 
edly advertised that the American contained 2,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care- 
fully co lated, word for word, with the latest English 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 

‘In addition to this, our examination has brought to 
light many inaccuracies in the English Edition itself, 
all of which have been corrected. 

“ The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
title-page the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 
the most correct in existence.” 

ToScholars, this great work needs no commendation. 
All the concordances to the English Bible, since 
the year 1763, when Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Cruden’s Concordance, have 
been reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others. This work is an 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition of 
Cruden, either in its plan or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the analytical 
arrangement of every word in the Bible under its 
own proper original in Iebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things that differ 
which are frequently confounded in the English Bible, 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no real 
help atall. The great aim of this work is that coss- 
mon readers may understandthe Word. Nolibrary 
is complete without. What Worcester or Webster's 
Dictionary are to the English language, Young’s Ana- 
lytical Concordance is to the English Bible. It gives 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest and best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every famil¥. 

Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.25. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 CHESTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Seriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 

GOD’S GIFTS. 
TEMPERANCE. 
TUE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
THE CREATION. 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 


extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa, 
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Printed consecutively on gummed M 
even hundreds, viz. : Size‘ 285,” per 1 ¥ * Sieve 28a” 
per 100, 10c. ; “* 6245.”” per 100, $c. 

setters size “ BR.” 2 alfabets, Se.; FL,” 4 
Send for full list and free samples. ‘ ee 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


%e | Select Notes, Cleth, $1.25. 
Peloubet $s Sunday Scheel Quarterly. 2c. a year. 
3 Intermediate 8. 8S. Quart, 20e. a year. 
Series Children’s 8.8. Quarterly. 1éc. a year. 
4 | Teachers’ Ed. of each Quar. 0c. each, 





Pub. by W, A. Wilde & Co., 26 Bromileld St., Boston, 


26 CENTS 


FOR THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases, 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 


explanations. 


A full list of Abbreviations with 
This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the Trench 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.’ 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 

A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 

“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 

it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held »y those who have reviewed it. 

From The New York Tribune. From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and | ‘“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, | 6 Say introduces a novice to the methods 


affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 


an example of rare good sense and devoted energy | common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” endowed.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. From The Evening Transcript, B 








“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
tions as the Sunday-school worker needs. Itis 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. ited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading me superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
...-A di ic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 

ng.” 
From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren). 

“Itis notaspeculativedisguisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 





every page with waluahie suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
library, while, if some meanscould bedevised by which 
deacons and %ther —— laymen in own could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 

From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.” 

From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
Gs sas The story is one that will be cf great service, 
and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A RELIABLE WATCH. 
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EE TAS 


POST-PAID FOR $3.50. 


This watch, as now made and put upon the market, is a mar- 
vel of simplicity and accuracy, and contains more ingenuit y 
than any one thing that has been 
try for a number of years. 
many valuable improvements have been made, 
manner of putting up, as well as in the quality of material used. 


tented in this or any other 
ithin the last twelve months 
both in the 


How Tested and Regulated. 


No watch is sent from the factory which has not been run 
six days in varving positions, and carefully regulated. The 
test during the six 
to the standard, or be sent back to the work-room. Hithertoa 
low-priced watch has been the very poorest of investments. 
being of no value asa time-keeper, and a constant annoyanc 
and source of expense to the owner. This watch is composed 
of less than one-third the usual number of parts in a watch, 
which are so arranged as to 
runs 27 


ys is a very severe one; all must come up 


easily cleaned and repaired. It 
urs with one winding, and will wear for years. 


Mechanism of the Watch. 


On winding up the watch, the plate turns around, thus cvil- 
ing upthe spring. There is no 
or breaking the spring in that way, for when the spring is 
wound up, a strong stop motion or ratchet catches in the case 
itself and holds everythimg firm. You may twist off the stem. 


ible danger of ever winding 


Moreover, the spring is very 


ring. 

thin and therefore less liable to break under rough usage. The 
interior machinery of the watch consists of three wheels and a 

hair spring and balance wheel. This is 
spring, a revolving wheel work, balance wheel work, and a 
train of three wheels. Taking every part, screws, 
wheels, case, spring and fittings, there are on 
in all,as against usually 150 to 200 a. 
point in connection with the watch. If all the 
around the centre of the case every hour, it is evident that the 
bearing of all the wheels, those parts that wear the most, wi!) 
be continually shiftirg their 
upon the bearings wil) be continually changed—if th 3 
wear it will be distributed equally. The wear is distributed on 
aj] the working parts alike, a mec 
will be found in a book acr.w_panyt 


the whole story—A 


nions, 
ly fifty-eight parts 
here is anothe: 
wheels revolved 












jon. The pressure or weight 
ere is an} 


ical description of which 
watch 


A watch made by hand would cost as much asa cottage by the seashors or a small yacht, and would take 
about as long to build. So perfect is the machinery used in the manufacture of this watch, and so exact are a)! 
the parts, that bY go together at once, the first time, and revolve, without fitting, or with so little that it does 

ad 


not materially 


—over 100,000 have bee 
watches every day, or qnea minute. You would 
means—for, in fact, it is Kverybody’s Watch. 


3 to the cost. This is the secret of the cheapness of the watch. 
So well known have these watches become, thousands are buying 
m made and sold the past 12 months. 1 


them in preference to higher priced watches 
e Company are now making six hundred 
6 the whole country supplied by this time. By no 






High Testimonials. 


PoverKEEPsir, New York, May 1, 1882. 


Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing my admiration for the excellenee of this simple and inex- 


nsive watch. It keeps better time than a silver watch in our house which cost, at a reliable dealers’, seven 
es asinuch. Kaci of my boys carries one of these watches, and with great satisfaction. 


Yours very truly, 


WILLIAM B. Dwieut, Professor of Natural History, Vassar College 


Brooktyy, New York, October 10, 181. 


GuwtLemEex—One of your watches was presented to me at the beginning of the past season by one of the 


cers of this road. I was responsible for the time used on the road. 
anther, our President, stated that he never had the trains run as 


all trains by your watch. Mr. 
larly as they were the tseason. | 


Pasi . 
stopped every morning cnitas the season, and compared the watch with chronemeter at the Long Island 


Depet, and found my watch di 
(wiga: 


not vary balfa minute the entire season. This statement is truthfully correci, 


ed.) Wx. 8. BLYDENBURGH, Depot Master Brooklyn, Bath & Coney Island R. R. 


Port Jzerrerson, Long Island, July 8, 1881. 


GuwrTs—Of the watches bought of you 20th June, anxious to knew what they would do in the way of time 


keepers, I hung up two alongside my chronometer, on 
New Yerk to Par 
reeommend them with pleasure. 


Fach watch is put up in handsome satin-lined ease. 
Bach watch is guaranteed 


( 
to be as represented, and may be returned if no 


rd my vessel, Schr. * James Siater,” on voyage fro 


a, Seuth America, and found, after ve two days, they did not wary 3 ef a minute. | 


aMEs L. Toox sn, Master Schr. “ James Slater.” 


registered) on receipt of only $3.50. 
t satisfactory in every respect. 


Bent t-paid 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING ACENCY, 
G02 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















FORe beautiful and com- 
fete Rew Gatafogue of 
Bat Haff GfotRing an 
Surniobing Goods forMen 
and oye, send a podtaf 
card) reueot fo 


Wanamaker & Brown 
Sixth & Market Sts., Philadetmhia. 


BOUGHTON'S 
«GOOD -BYE.” 


Exquisite etching by 
SLOCOMBE. 
“THE 
MORNING 
CALL,” 


two most charming 
new pictures, 
Etchings, engravings, 
paintings, at moderate 
prices. rench plate 
mirrors, 


All the Rogers Groups 


Picture Frames and 
Stained glass, etc. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1872. 


BAKER’S 


redkfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has beén removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & Cf, Doreen, Mas 


UIST'S 
SEEDS 


ARE: THE-BEST. 
WARRANTED ‘TO:GIVE-SATISFACTION 
OR-MONEY: RETURNED, SPECIAI 
INDUCEMENTS-FOR*MARKET:G 
OUR-VALUABLE: CATALDO ; 
192-PAGES -FREE-TO:ALL. 


SEED AQBERT BUISTIE 
GROWER PRILADELPHIAE 


PERRYS 


FOR 35,@ 


Will be mailed to all applicants and to 
customers of last FREE year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, F me descriptions and 
directions for planting Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, etc. Imvaluable to all. 
’ 


D.M. PERRY & CO. 
WM. H. SMITH, Seedsman, 


(Late of the firm of HENRY A. DREER,) 
WAREHOUSE, 1018 MARKET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Smith’s Seed Catalogue for 1884, con allthe 
best leading varieties of fresh and reliable Flower, 
Vegetable, and Field Seoda, also Implements 
and Garden Requisites, seut free to all applicants, 























The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Scon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the chan-es 
made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed ateeubiite in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who desired te 
preserve them, the articles have been put te- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book ef 107 
pages, and will besent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 








Price, mail, prepaid, 20 eents; five or more 
copies, 15 cents eagh. Address, 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMEN 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIO, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Publish 
ot the following rates, which ‘nclude pos’ 
F rom lto4 copies, one year, 
5 to 9 copies. 
10 to 19 copies.. 
20 copies or over. 


Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming aciub of eith’® grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for # club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the prefer ence of subserib- 
ers. The ya pe rs for a club should all go to one it- 
office, although in eases where a portion of the 
teachers of @ school get their mail matter from one 
ay ow @, and others in the same school get theirs 

rom another, the papers will be sent gocording!y. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club but each school should have its own club, at 
whe ever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

A ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 

adcitional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as ag aye d ordered, each subscriber 
paving pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper, 
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‘I'ne papers for a club, whether going in a paca eto 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 


script’ on, 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the 
vaid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- | 
tinued, he will continue to send it. The paper will, 
} »avever,be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
~” desires, and remita the amount due for the 

‘thas received tt. The papers for a club will 
be stoppe: at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Snbecriptions will be received for any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other 
son thay the one who sent the previous subscript —' 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
theclub he subscribes for takes the place: of the one 
formed last year by .. 


FOR THE SMALLER ‘SCHOOLS. —By a new plan, 
thesmaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It prov ‘ides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is ess than 

‘wenty. the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 

copy, Om condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the Club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber ofteachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked tojoin the club, in order to secure 
the. required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
game rate, Trachers belonging to the same household 
may be coun/ed ts ONE in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong ft one household, and three ‘to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies. ip er to secure the low rate. 

An oxtnio plan for cl be given to one who forms a 
club oa this “for the smaller schools. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the feachers of a school to examine it, wiil be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 

@ to one address) any number of copies each 

week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 

per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
fighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
naan. E. o. will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain. for ten m chiliines prepaid. “The per will be 
sold by ail the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858, 
Red Tor Por. 












Used by nearly every family in New 
England, and by all first-class laundries, 
because it never spots the clothes. 

The brilliant azurine tint unequalled. 

It gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 
1 Cottons, and ace! bright, clear tint to 
7 old or yellowed clo 
By Call for paced Red Top Box, 

: TAKE NO OTHER. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





BARLOW’S. eh deere = | | 

INDIGO BLUE | 2% SiLLRERORK Prop. | 
0B s 

1. L. CRAGIN & C0. OOO TG ee eaten 


Street, Philadelphia, offer to dive subscribers first- 
Class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
circular, Mention this paper, 


aye GOOD NEWS 
ume 1 LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of 
fered. Now's your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and © ea,and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Baud or Moss Rose China 

a Set, or Handsome Decorated 
@old Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Goid Band Moss 
Seusental Toilet Set. i a fall perouls culars address 
TS. Gox sn 
4 x 


x and 33 Vesey A te New York, 


KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 


“e THE FAMILY Wasi 
For 


















Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other Slate and 
Sea stone Work on hand or made toe order, JOR. 
©., Maoufacturers. Office and salesroom, 1110 “ee 
Aveuue. Paovory, 1411 aud i213 Spring Garden Street, Phil'a. 
_Send for Nitustrated and Price List. 


a W. H. Harrison & Bro. 


GRATES 


& SPECIALTY. 








paper has been | 





THE SUNDAY 


SCHOOL TIMES. 


[Vol. XXVI,, No. 1, 
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or Seed will give credit for 


Veen seeres & SONS, Seed Crowers, Lock Box,Phila,Pa. 
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4 ‘ me pen cae oe . ye 
gua Oo xe, cheap, $1 , for example: 


ROSES LE. $l 


4 (ETS FLOWER SEEDS, $i . 
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By 6 * y “ated re +d bel nn 
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| DID YOU © .cm SEE A GREEN DAHLIA? 


After several years’ expextmental endeavor in my 
greenhouse to obtain a Blue Dahlia, I have succeeded 
| in producing a Green one. 

Enclose One Dollar and self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to my address, and I will send by return mail 
the secret of producing this horticultural curiosity to 
any applicant. T. W. PENTECOST, 

Se and Florist, Clark's Green, Penn. 


T PLANTS — Gataiozue 

" AINSWORTH, low. 
GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 
Meal, Oyster Shells, and Corn in the 
5 Hand Mill. (F. Wilson’s Patent.) 
er cent more made in keeping 
ultry; also Power Millsand Farm 
pon d Mills. Circularsand testimo- 
Bey sent on ap) xlication. WIL- 

= was HER — Pa. 


itis at ENGINES = 


lonsand perpoess regent vee Py = 
Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, 




















SEND POSTAL TO THE 


COLUMBUS BUGGY CO, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


When handsomely somata = and 
prices, with name of dealer nearest to inquirer, 


will be sept free. Our vehicles are strictly 
first class, and are sold by dealers in almost 
every town and city in the U nited States. 












= 1,BHagstoz & Co.) 


{Successors to’"Morean & Heaptr.] 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Passer Philadelphia, Pa. 


JamMES BuURDICK. 


AND NOT 


Ree. = 8. BIRCH rte Dey Bu. 8. 7" 


“MAGIC LANTERNS. 


YD STEREOPTICONS 


VIEWS fivsce2: (20 = FREE 
C. T,; MILLIGAN Desa FREE 








And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustrating every 
for podlic exhibition, etc, A rnowrrasL® nUSINESS FoR A 


SMALL CAPrtAL. Also magic lan 3 for home nob g 119 
\Lustrated catalo McALLISTEEM, Manuierer | IMT A} 
ted pastas New St.. New 
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A physician in a Southern city writes that he had 

| tried's some of the foods highly praised in the medical 

ares for his own infant; and, though some were 

better than others, none were right in their action 
n the bowels. The little one pined, and the 

| almost despaired of its life, when Ridge’s Food was 

tried, and the little one at once improved and perfect 


action of the bowels resulted. 


WA RREN' 5 FLOUR 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 


The most nutritious and cheapest Flour 
known. The best food for all, in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world for 

Dyspeptics and invalids. 
Testimonials from the most i t Physi in 


ALL PARTS oe THE S. 5. nie 
Makes the most palatable Its value as a 
for Infants, ener: and preetas full: R FE in 
our Illustrated Pamphlet, which issent 
to any address, and shows the structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 
FRANKLIN | MILLS CO., song 


ACTUR: 
aa One Agent f(a = dunler) x) wanted he every town. "@@ 
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HOP famous for its. quick 
PLASTER ':: 


and hearty action in 
relieving Lame Back, 
Stiff Joints 

Crick in the Back, Side or Hip, oa o 
and Muscles, Sore Kidney Troubles and all pains 
or aches either local we deupesesed. 38 t Soothes, Strength- 


d Stimulates 
bined with and ready to apply. Superior to 


liniments, lotions and salves. Price % cents or & for 


font ccur| A CREAT 
SUCCESS 


stores. Mailed on re- 
- so + 





prietors, Boston, 
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THIS NEW 


eA ELASTIC TRUSS 


= = ys ae from all 

hape, S vith Self- 

Adjusting Ballin centre ,adapts 
positions of the body 

while the ball in the cup holds 

the rupture, just as a person 

would with the finger. With lightpressure the Hernia 

is held securely, day and night, and a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable, and cheap. Sent by mail. 

Circulars f free. . EGGLESTON TRvuss Co., c Shicago, Ii 


is being used by che 
Cheltenham n Poultry Food Sendinee fancier? in 
the country. Jt will make your henslay. CH«“LTEN- 
HAM Foop o., -» 3044 4 Ludlow Street, Ph ely hia, F Pa. 


3 GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing (or Tea will 
do well to send tor our * Premium 
e have premiums for or- 


Se alta Watches 


etc. We send thousands of 
orders every year, a have ast 
tohear of an aes — 
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will find it to their sdv 
send us @ postal for further 
mation. 
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“MONEY LOANED cena 


ESTATE in St. "Petr ANN Mir. 
prosperous Cities in 


Nu go - semi-an- 
HELIN change. Con- 
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LAND LOANS ‘tine investors 5 per 
cent. Principal and in- 
terest guaran uaranty based on capital or 
$75,000. Refer to any commercial mney. nd for 
cireulars, 1 Texas Loan Agency, Co cana, Texas, 
SAVE ONE- HALF the usual cost of ACCIDENT 
Member of the U ited potty A ‘ident 
Ja eciden 
Association, 320 and 32:3 Broapway, New York. 


SURE iioE Bota TRAVELERS ef Hart- 
- . . So 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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GOD’S HARVEST. 


[The Rev. Dr. J. H. Dubbs, in The Guardian.] 


Lord! We grow weary in thy harvest-field ; 
The sun is hot—the labor is severe; 


| The brain whirls round, and the strained sinews 


ie 
We fiog to see the evening shades appear: 
Kyrie eleison ! 
[ Lord, have pity! ] 


Others well laden come before thy face, 
While our poor sheaves are not worth what 
they cost. 
Wey didst thou call us from the market-place, 
If, after all, our labor must be lost? 
Orate, fratres | 
[ Brethren, pray! ] 


Lord of the harvest, hear us when we cry! 
Our strength increase and thy pure Spirit 
send; 

Revive thy work, and lift our hearts on high 
With harvest joys until our task shall end. 
Sursum corda ! 

[ Uplift your hearts ! ] 
We'll —_ thy promise, Lord, and will not 
Thy harvest: -field until we hear thee call ; 
For though we stumble oft, we yet believe 
We shall not faint, or fainting shall not fall. 
Laus tidi, Christe ! 
[ Praise to thee, Christ! ] 


And when at last to thee, O gracious Lord! 
With a hearts, our little sheaves we 


bri 
If thou shonldst deem them worthy of reward, 
Thy boundless grace forevermore we'll sing: 
Gloria tibi, Domine ! 
[Glory to thee, O Lord! ] 





A PEN-PICTURE FROM 
THE VOSGES. 
(Macmillan’s Magazine. | 


As we drop down upon La Bresse after 
our climb of two hours and more, we seem 
to be at the world’s end. a road has 
led_us higher and higher by dense forests 
and wild granite parapets, tasselled with 
fern and foxglove, till we suddenly whee 
round upon a little straggling town mar. 
vellously placed. Deep down it lies, 
amid ftairy-like greenery and silvery 
streams, whilst high above towers the 
rugged forest peaks and far-off blue 
mountains, in strixing contrast. 

The slopin green banks, starred with 
the grass of Parnassus, and musical with 
a dozen streams, the pastoral dwellings, 
each with its patch of flower garden and 
croft; the glades, dells, and natural 
terraces are ail sunny and gracious as can 
be; but round about and high above 
frown inaccessible granite peaks, and 
pitchy-black forest summits, impenetrable 
even at this time of the year. As we 
loo down we see that roads have been 
cut round the mountain sides, and that 
tiny homesteads are perched wherever 
vantage-ground is to be had, yet the 
impression is one of isolation and wild. 
ness. The town lies in no narrow cleft, 
as is the case with many little manufac. 
turing towns in the Jura, but in a vast 
opening and falling back of the meeting 
hills and mountain tops, so that it is seen 
from far and wide, and long before it is 
approached. We had made the first part 
of our journey at a snail’s pace. No 
sooner were we on the verge of the hills 
looking down upon La Bresse, than we 
set off at a desperate rate, spinning breath- 
lessly round one mountain 4 8 after 
another, till we were suddenly landed in 
the village street, dropped, as it seemed, 
from a balloon. 

A curious feature to be noted in all the 
places I have mentioned is the outer 
wooden casing of the houses. This is 
done as a protection against the cold, the 
Vosges possessing, with the Auy ergne and 
the Limousin, the severest climate in 
France. La Bresse, like Gérardmer and 
other sweet valleys of these regions, is 
disfigured by huge lace factories, yet none 
can regret the fact, seeing what well- being 
these industries bring to the people. Beg- 
gars are numerous, but we are told they 
are strangers, who merely invade can 
regions durin the tourist season. . . 

The isolated dwellings of the dalesfolk 
in the midst of tremendous solitudes— 
little pastoral scenes such as Corot loved 
to paint—and hemmed round by” the 
sternest, most rugged nature, are one of 
the characteristics of Vosges scenery. 
We also find beside tossing rivers and 
glittering cascades a solitary linen factory 
or saw-mill, with the modern-looking villa 
of the employer, and clustered round it 
the cottages of the workpeople. No 
seorer does the read curl again than we 
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are once more in a solitude as complete 
as if we were in some primeval forest of 
the new world. We come suddenly upon 
the Vallée d’Hérival, but the deep close 
gorge we gaze upon is only the beginning 
of the valley within valley we have come 
tosee. Our road makes a loop round the 
valley so that we see it from two levels, 
and under two aspects. As we return, 


















Pa at all prices, 





winding upwards on higher ground, we 
get glimpses of sunny dimpled eward | 
through the dark stems of the majestic | 
fir-trees towering over our head. There 
is every gradation of form and color in 
the picture, from the ripe warm gold 
barring the branches of the firs, to the 
ale silverness of their upper foliage ; 
Fr om the gigantic trees rising from the 
gorge below, each seeming to fill a chasm, 
to the airy, graceful birch, a mere toy 
beside it. Rare butterflies abound, but 
we see few birds. 











GENTS WANTED forthe Robbins Washer, Ex- 
cellent pay. Bissell M’f'g Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 


GENTS $ WANTED, PtyMournH Lap Boarp. 
AG . CHASE & Co., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


A A BOOM Ek: CANVASSING. TERMS 
FREE, James H, EaRLE,Boston. 

OOK Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 


IT PAY: to sell our Rubber PrintingStamps. Sam- | 
ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co., Clev land, ( oO. 























‘HE BEST Bible Commentary is sold by 8. 8. 
Scranton & Co., Hartford, Conn. Agents wanted. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED for our new Religious | book 
the greatest success of the 

year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 

money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS are offered 50 per cent. discount to sell 
Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
for this book anywhere. 1016 pages; 500 illustrations, 
One agent made $137.50 in 6days. For full particulars, 
address J. S. Ogilvie & Co. , Publishers, 31 Rose St., N. Y. 

For reliable, ener- 
Fine Business Opportunity etic men to intro- 
duce “The Arnoid Automatic Steam Cooker.” This isa 
rare chance. Send for particulars at ~ WILMOT 
CASTLE & CO., Rochester, New York 























“* Story of the Bible.’ 704 pages, 
276 illustrations. Sales, 130,000 
copies. Reprints sellingin England 
y/ and Canada. Chas. Foster, Publisher, 

118 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











99 the 
of C. H. * Spurgeon,” #3 

the century. roe eedham, the 

ist. Endeccet y all denominations. Te bee best 
selling Family book ever published, 

are meeting with wonderful success. 
competition, Any man or woman wanting 
@ good nee address, for extra 
€erms and Special territory. 


WANTED iis satis as 
SUCCESSFUL BOOK AGENTS 


capable of hiri 
ne to Bt iTsu0. ya 


tions worth #t.o8 
-—— For full particulars address, stating fully 





perience and success, HUBBARD BRos.,Phila. 


AGENTSIc3$ 





end for E.B. TRE ats 


—— of the ens 






, ine 
Steel & Cor mer ‘Plates. e 
We want State,County 
and Local Agents. 


Address &.8. TREAT,757Broadway, New York. 








ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG, 


= Texas Siftings Editors, 1s a r: . sparkling, histor? 
cal book, lavishly illustrated. Delicious humor shines 
through ev erywhere. There isa laugh on nme dg 
The most entertaining book extant, selling by the 
thousands. Everybody wants it. One Agent Sold 


105 in 10 days. 
in every township. Terms 


Agents Wante liberal. Address, 
S 8. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford Conn. 





Is the verdict of our most aml morictan 
Stock of Grands, yr and Squares, in our 
The world-renowned 






The finest voiced and best 
Terms:—CASH, or INSTALMENTS at ak 


A. 8. CLENANeR & CO. 5285s, (117 CHESTNUT ST. PHILAD’ 


oe Woods s ORGANS in 
ed Organ 





LNDIESS’ WINTER COATS AND DOLMANS, 


/ We take especial pride and pleasure in calling attention to our &tock of these 
goou+ It surpasses all we have offered in the past, and we have good reason to | 
The garments are all manufactured expressly } 
from the latest styles, which are in most cases 







believe is not equalled in America. 
for us, in the most careful manner, 
confined to us alone. 


prisingly moderate. 


STRAWBRIDGE 


This stock is now on exhibition and sale. 


We also show a wonderful line of 
MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S COATS, 
all made in the highest style of the art by the same Foreign makers, and not to 
be surpassed for style, fit and carefullness of manufacture. 
Garments sent by express, with privilege of examination. 





The prieew will be fourd sur- 


& CLOTHIER, 





Market Street, % sarees, Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
om RE RENKIN SORE ox POMS = a 


















by sending yet 
name andaddress 
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_to< churches and the trade. 


he Creat ChurchLiCHT. 


Powerful, the Softest 


Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal dicot 

L. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, N 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Thisset, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
full line sent by mail, free, if applied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CaNnaL Sv., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
















» AGENTS Ste: 
SS » Reflecting Safety Lamp 


which can be sold in every family. Gives 

more light than three ordinary lamps. 
Sample Lamp sent a 

=» cents im stamps. We have other 

Cpe) household articles. Send for circulars, 


FORSEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, 0, 
WE WANT’ 1000: more une BOOK AGENTS 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 


For Thrilling Interest, Roman 
Tender ny it =, ht aang | a en ome 
our greatest liv uthors, inclu ding G 
Harriet Prescott Spafford, H. B, Stowe, Rose 8 ‘ 
Lareom. Mary C ommer, Marion Harland, and 18 others. They 
give, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of‘ our 
famous women. It is Superbly llustrated. Ministers say “God 

speed wt.” Ry of thousands are wait: 
well, 10 to 204 - a Positively the best chance to make 
teney, ever_offered. for Circulars, Extra Terma, &c., to 
A. D WOLTHINGTON & OU. rd, Conn. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & co, 
Parlor, Chu Church and Lodge Furniture 


Sudbury Street, Roston. 18s. 








Sunday-School | 
BANNERS ‘cae |: 


Send to J. & R. LAMB, 59 Car- 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, by mz mail. — 





THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple,Durale,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. 
No. 3 Sixth St., Pitteburch. Pr 


WRITING | Halt the usual prices. ofsamples FREE. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
APER | 184 Devonshire St., Boston 


“Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church ,Chape!, Schoo), Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENFELY & (6.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufssure those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clecks, oe. &c. Prices and cata- 





















SAMPLES fe ee 





logues sent free, Address 
Bi. & Co., Baltimere, Ma. 
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END TO B. C. SWAN, 244 8. 2d. ST.,P hila. 
WO for infor information re garding Church Furniture. 





4 Hayward’ scommunion wine, unfermented.. Price 
\veducedt' A Address J. Mass. 


P. Havward, Ashby. 





SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD! 








BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S |: 


Four Specialities, by Mail ; Sold Direct to Families. 
1.—Knitting Silk, any Color, 75 Cents per oz. 
2.— Waste ¢mbroidery Silk, 40 “ 
8.— Waste Sewing Silk, _— 6 
4.— Ladies’ Spool Casket and Silk, 40 Cents per box. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. If a wish to know 
more ey SIN penal! De aie Descriptive “w' cular, 
THE ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 ee oe Shite cf = Broadway, New York. 


neues WILSON'S 


LIGHTNING SEWER! 


Two thousand eee a inate. 
wing EWE! in .the 

Soy ns Mocs & years. 

atalorue and Circular 

Wanted.¢ THE WILSON SEW- 
Chicago or New York. 


‘loro TOF = 
FAM LIE S| ua 


co 
Dealing exclusively in TEAS, 
COFFEES, SPICESand SUGARS, we can give 
our customers a great advantage in variety, fresh- 
ness and quality of goods. Price-list and samples 
free on application. [2 Please mention this paper. 


Jorn STEEN, 


{209 Market St., Philad’a. 


















During the HOLIDAYS the ESTEY 
ORGAN will in many homes be the gift 
Where once estab- 
s the centre of refine 


of glad surprise. 

lished it become 

ed pleasure to the entire household. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 

Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 

Boston: Plymouth Chureh, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 


Cincinnati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila 
delphia ; and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


forgvery part of the country, We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at trom $500 to 
$1,000, and upwards, 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANTSTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘intormation 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 

Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch, W Seeaaitees Danis 


KNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 bye 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 



















State&Monroe Sts. Chicago 
Will sendgprepaid to any address their 
BAND CATALOCUE 
for 1884, 140 page:, 210 Engra 
vings of Suit Yaar Belts. — 
ns, Epaulets, Cap-Lam 
itands, ors Sta 
nd Hats. Sund:y Band Ontfits, Re. 
iring M als. also includes In- 
























ctions and Fxercises for Amn- 
evr Bands, and a Catalogue of 
Choice Bnd Music. 
PATTERSON Contains 4 Sets Reeds, 12 
mene. Sub Bass and Oct. 
| Coupler. Shipped on 15 days’ 
65 | trinke Handsome Iilnminated Card 
| with full particularsfree. Address 
y 
onean |. PATTERSON, 
one | DRAWER 12, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
J.J. j. HEPPE, 828 Arch Street, 
PIANOS “and ORGANS, 
ALL BEST MAKES, CAs Oe | ON TIME. 
BOXES. ¢ GAUTSCHI & CO. 
| * Manufac turers, Ste 
Croix, Switzerland. Salesrooma 
at 1018 Chestnut St. » Phila. Opp. Opera House. 
HE MASON and HAMLIN Organ and Plano 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and c —— =... 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Béetionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 


ages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 
toyal 8vo, cloth. This is the genuine and entire 
edition of Cruden ‘sgreatwork. Nextto Dr. Young's 
more recent work mentioned above, Crnden’s is the 
best... One of these should be possessed by every 


English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 


Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. cry 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
S02 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 


BEST 





ROOFING 


IN THE WORLD 
BARTLETT’S IMPROVED 
Doubles Phick ROOFING FELT 
ee roof.23éc. per sq.ft 
Triple. Nricke ROOFING FELT 
Materials for complete roof,2\c.persq ft 


These feltaarethorough/y reliable, smooth, 
clean and dry, easily applied by any one. 


A VULCAN ROOF COATING 


Is the Cheapest and Best for Tin, 
Felt, or old shingle roofs. %c. per gallon. 
CARBONIZED SHEATHING 
FELT covers 16 aq. feet to the pound. 
Ronin-wized Sheathing Felt, Carpet Felt, 
O-Ply Roofing Fe elt, yarzed Paper, 
hree- ly Roofing Felt, Leather Paper. 


PENN ROOFING COP ir neirn es 


‘© ordering ‘goods, orin mating inquir 1 concerning 

auything advertised in this paper, you rwill obline the 

as well as the advertiser, by om that you 
| sare the advertieement in The Sunday Schowl Times. 
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the year 1884 is here made. 














That those who are asked to subscribe for 
The Sunday School Times may have some 
idea of what they will gain by so doing, a 
partial announcement of the attractions for 


The department of leneit helps will not be 
permitted to drop below the highest standard 
ever attained. The Critical Notes will be 
furnished, week by week, during the year, 
for the Old Testament Lessons, by Professor 
William Henry Green, of Princeton, Chair- 
man of the Old Testament Company of Ameri- |. 
can Revisers, and for the New Testament 
Lessons, by Ex-President Theodore D. Wool- 
sey, of Yale College, Chairman of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, M. C. Hazard, 
Faith Latimer, and other familiar writers, 
will continue their helpful contributions. 


In addition to these regular contributors, 
various eminent writers will supply sidelight 
helps on special topics kindred to the lessons, 
similar to the series which has been so warmly 
commended in the year now closing. Among 
the articles arranged for, the following may 





‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TI 


{January 5, 1884. 

















‘already secured for the first six 


34s 
ONANT, member of the Old Testa- 
n f American Revisers:—The Text of 
th ot and its Editors. 

i PHILIP SCHAFF, President of the 
Ar 1 Committee:—The First Chris- 
Ga, 

B, ‘TF. D. WOOLSEY, of Yale Col- 
lege * New Testament Company of 
Ame The Brother of our Lord, and 
the E 

By} A. BROADUS, of the Sou‘h- 
ern Ba Seminary :—The Relations 
ofthe . 8. 

By Th OF YORK, England :—The 
Progress e New Testament. 

By BIS TREN, of the Methedist 
Episcopal wwer of the Tongue. 

By DR. SEY BACON:—Jewish 
Social Won sion. 

By DR. H of New York :—Faith 
and Works: aul and James, 

By PROFE; INT, of Edinburgh 
University, Sc n the Light of God. 

By PROFES) . RIDDLE, of the 


Hartford Theo 
between Paul a 

By PHILIP SA e “Student’s Old 
and New Testat.cuc Histories,’ London, England: 
—Macedonia in the History of the World and of 
Christianity. 

By DR. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, Editor of the 
Independent, New York :—Traces of Extinct Civili- 
zation in the Regions Traversed by Paul. 

By PROFESSOR H. DRISLER, of Columbia College: 
—Light from the Classics on Paul’s Journeys. 

, By PROFESSOR RICHARD C. JEBB, of Glasgow 
University, Scotland :—Paul as an Orator. 

By DR. JAMES STRONG, of Drew Theological 
Seminary :—A Lesson from the Bereans. 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. SCHODDE, of Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio:—An Old Testament 
Evangelist. 


:-—The Contention 





By PROFESSOR W. , of Harvard Uni- 
versity ~The Athen: ay. 


By PROFESSOR GE HER, of Yale Col- 


lege :—Culture as a} ‘ Religion. 

By DR, A. J. GO of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Chur Jnder which King? 

By PROFESSOR ELPS, of Andover 
Theological Semin t Views of Life. 

By PRESIDENT * , of Yale College :— 
The Limits of Ma f 

By OR. THEOL ER, of Brooklyn :— 
Abstinence for tk ors. 

By BISHOP A LAND COXE, of the 
Protestant Epis« ~-The Resurrection. 

By CANON W é. author of the Gos- 
pel of the Secu ridge, England :—The 
Bounds of Chr i 

By DR. AR LL, of Cleveland :—A 


Scene in a Roma. 

By JUSTICE WILLIAm o— United States 
Supreme Court, Washington, D. C.:—Obedience to 
Authority. j 

In the line of practical Sunday-school arti- 
cles by experienced workers, the following, 
already promised, are but few of the many 
which will appear during the year: 

By DR. JOHN H. VINCENT:—How a Teacher can 
get Help from the Assembly. 

By DR. J. A. WORDEN:—How to Arrange for a 
Local Normal Class. 

By DR. J. W. DULLES :—The Superintendent Pre- 
paring for his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER :—The Superintendent 
Leading his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By W. R. BURNHAM :—The Superintendent in the | 
Opening Exercises of his School. 

By JOHN E. SEARLES, JR. :—The Superintendent | 
in the Closing Exercises of his School. 

By JOHN B. SMITH :—The Superintendent's Ques- 
tions from the Desk. 





By M. C. HAZARD :—Linxing the Lessons in Class 
Teaching. 

By B.F, JACOBS :—Using the Bible in Class Teach- 
ing. 

By REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER :—How to Question 
in the Class, Illustrated by a Specimen Lesson. 

By R. T. BONSALL :—Hints on Reviews. 

By FRANK BEARD:—Sensible Uses of the Black- 
board. 

By PROFESSOR W. F. SHERWIN :—Hints as to Sun- 
day-school Singing. 

By W. M. PATTON :—How to Secure the Church 
Attendance of Scholars. 

By REV. SYLVANUS STALL :—Sunday-school Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

By JOHN WANAMAKER :—Auzxiliaries of the Sun- 
day-school. 

By REV. F. N. PELOUBEZ :—Hints from Represen- 
tative American Sunday-schools. 

If a club of subscribers for your school is 
not already being arranged for, will you not 
take the matter in hand? 


At its lowest club rate, $1.00 a ye The 
Sunday School Times costs subscrilx ; less 
than two cents a week, thus giving ove ‘ght 
pages fora cent. Its size and frequ of 
issue enable it to give so large a va. sty of 


help to the study of the lessons, that each 
teacher can choose for himself what is best 
fitted to his particular class. 

The Sunday School Times is valued highly 
in many homes as an excellent paper for the 
family. Besides the material bearing upon 
Bible study and all departments of Sunday- 


| school work, its variety of general reading 


matter, both editorial and contributed, will be 
found helpful and interesting in any home. 


See Subscription Terms on another page, 


By REV. T. C. BOYKIN :—The Teacher's Work in | and don’t overlook the provision made for 
School and Out. ‘ the small schools. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 





























ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


—OF THE— 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


WITH. NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK 


IWILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
There are three books which ought to be found in every household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, 
and a BIBLE DICTIONARY. The necessity of the first two is universally admitted; and a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of excel- 
lence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable ; but it is also true that all such books pfepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, therefore, for 
a comprehensive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of the most recent research and of the 
ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible readers 
of our country, and especially have many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon publishers the need 
of such a work. Such, most emphatically, both in compass and merit is the work which the publishers now 
offer to the American public, 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S DICTIONARY 


ANTIQUITIES, BIOCRAPHY, CEOCRAPHY AND 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
Its Editor and associate contributors (thirty-five in number) are well-known as 
among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed 
their work with a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintence of DR. SMITH himself, for wide and 
general use, contains a full and accurate agcount of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which 
can possibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred Writers, and of every 
custom and article of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the 
Bible or Apochrypa, The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Rawlinson, and many other explorers in 
Bible lands here render their aid in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of 
previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete history and analysis of each of the Books of the 
Bible, every article being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit of mo denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every diversity of belief. 


The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the mechanical execution 
and typography of the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It contains 
over 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in black cloth. 


. 


To make this a popular edition the price has beon reduced from $5, and 
is mow sent, postpaid, to any part of the United States or Canada for 


4@- AGENTS SHOULD WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS,.-Ga 


__THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 802 Chestnut St. Phila. 





8-8 CHRISTEAS. ‘ENTERTAINNENTS. 
Suggestions for Decorations, Enter- 
tailuments and Gifie, | 
A collection of uggestions from leadin 
Suuday-seheel werkers in various part 
the country, containing something of inter- 
sat to every Sunday-schoul superintende t. 
oching Vike tt it ever issued PrP 
it free te any one sending us 
« list of all the Suuday-sonooi Su pieene 
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USE A 


half leather, for $1.50. 








BINDER. 


Subseribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have ‘them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, s 
These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday | 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the | 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 

- JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. in The Sunday Schoot Times. 


We can | 


Address, 








The Sunday School Tikes intends to admit ouly advertisements that are 
the publisher 


trustworthy. 
Will refund to subescibers any 











‘THE UNION TRUST Co., 


Gill and 613 Chestnut Street, 


“NONPAREIL “VEL VETPEN. The most fashion- 
| abledress material. Hlegant, serviceable, inexpensive. 








In ordering goods, o or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
| west oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 

tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





Should, however, an advertisement of « party Bot la good standing be Inadvertenily inser 
money Laat baey lose Luerehy. nd se 











